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Pure Automobile 


More room inside...without raising the roof | 


Wider doors you can step through 
rather than squirm through 


Here are 1960 cars that are no higher, no longer 
than last year’s but they have more room inside. 
The secret? UNIBODY—a new way to build 
cars that makes a single unit of body and frame. 


This new construction gets rid of excess bulk 
and saves inches of space. So we lowered the floor 
to make the inside really spacious. And widened 
the doors to make it easier getting in and out. 


or stretching the car 








New UNIBODY surrounds you with silent 
strength. Electronic engineering (used by 
Chrysler Corporation to build America’s most 
successful missiles) helped make this possible. 
Giant electronic computers not only helped 
design stronger and quieter cars, they even 
helped “‘road test”’ these 1960 cars—before they 
were ever built. 


Yes, they’re pure automobile—cars built to last 
longer and styled to look good longer, too. See 
them at your local dealer’s now. 


The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 
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WORLD'S MOST WIDELY USED 


Devotional Guide 


ae 







ack in 1935, there was born an idea for 
a pocket-size periodical with fresh, 
timely devotions for each day, written 
by thoughtful Christians of all evangeli- 
cal denominations, for Christian families 
everywhere. 


This year, grown to record-shattering circula- 
tion, The Upper Room marks its Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. An estimated 10,000,000 Chris- 
tian men, women and children in all parts of 
the world use it now to guide their daily wor- 
ship. It has inspired countless lives, taught 
people of every land how to approach God, 
made the Christian message more vital to 
millions. 


With no denominationalism in its contents, 
The Upper Room is distributed regularly by 
over 70,000 churches, going into the homes 
six times a year, expressing concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the family, leading them 
in daily devotions, encouraging Bible reading 
and prayer, reminding them each day of their 
church and pastor. 


Use of The Upper Room helps form the family 
devotions habit, which becomes the “tie that 
binds” even when life brings the times of 
separation — children in college, in the armed 
services or away in business. Joining in the 
same devotional each day holds the family 
together in spirit and loyalty. Many broken 
homes have been prevented or mended through 
family prayer. 
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Because of its large printing (over 3,000,000 
copies of each bi-monthly issue) The Upper 
Room is offered at a minimum of cost to 
churches and to individuals. Where churches 
so desire, consignment orders may be arranged. 
Many individuals make their personal witness | 
by distributing The Upper Room. Braille and’*.- 
Talking book editions are also available, at less 
than cost of production. 






Te order 

The Upper Room 
or to receive a sample copy, 
mail the coupon below. 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 





37 Editions — 31 Languages 









































SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Artists 
and the Face of Christ’ 


« I want to commend the editors of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire for the article “The 
Face of Christ” in the December 15 is- 
sue. I want to express particular joy over 
the inclusion of the works of Emile 
Nolde, Alfred Manessier, and Jack Zajac. 
As a painter, I have long been annoyed 
by the attempt either to eliminate any 
visual iconography from the Protestant 
church, or to exclude any contemporary 
spiritual imagery. It has at times seemed 
as if there was no place within the church 
for the products of the inquiries of the 
artist and, therefore, no place in the 
church for the artist. The inclusion of 
works by living, creative artists in your 
journal helps make the Presbyterian 
Church the living, moving, and acting 
instrument it should be. 


—WaLtTER M. ASKIN 


Assistant Professor of Art 
Low Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Los Angeles, California 


« “The Face of Christ”... is a moving 
documentary of the eternal Christ ap- 
pearing again and again as the artist of 
the day presented him. It was gratifying 
to see the classical as well as the contem- 
porary concept of Jesus in paint or stone 
so adequately covered in the article, to- 
gether with a feeling of renewed con- 
cern for the role of the artist in present- 
ing and interpreting the story of the 
Messiah. ... 

—Jack G. HawTHorne 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« This letter is written in protest to the 
so-called “modern art” paintings on 
pages 25 and 26 of the December 15, 
1959, issue of PresBYTERIAN LiFe. It is 
the opinion of the writer that such trash 
has no place in this magazine. . . 


—H. F. Dry 


Dallas, Texas 


« ... The scope of the article is magnifi- 
cent and would do great justice to the 
most sophisticated art publication... . 
The selections for illustration are superb, 
and a word of thanks to the printers 
whose care in color separation was so 
technically well done. 

Moreover, the effect has been electric. 
From Emile Nolde and Jack Zajac, and, 
most of all, Alfred Manessier, just plain 
people have leaped upward in their 


comprehension of abstract or nonliterg 
Oe sas 


—ERNEST ACKERMAy 


Minister, The First Presbyterian Churd 
Perry, Oklahom 


« Thank you for your mature and e. 
lightening series of pictures and discus. 
sion about “The Face of Christ.” In a 
age where sentimentality about Christ js 
an easy exit from facing the power d 
judgment and love present in His life, it 
is encouraging to see the bold image of 
artists throughout the ages. This is the 
kind of adult presentation of art that 
balances tenuously but usefully between 
the scholarly and the innocuous. An 
“amen” then to this article, a hope for 
more in this direction, and a desire that 
others will find in their image of Christ 
a mirror for compelling growth and ex 
amination in the light of affirmation pre- 
sented. 
—Puivip ZAEDER 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Christian Vocation: 
New Concept Needed 


« Janet Harbison’s article in the Decem- 
ber 1, 1959, issue of P.L. entitled “ls 
There a Full-Time Job in the Church for 
Me?” speaks to me of the church’s trag- 
edy rather than its hope and calling. 
With the exception of three short pare 
graphs in the final column, this article is 
an almost perfect illustration of how far 
we have gone astray. 

It should be clear by now that, in the 
face of an almost totally secular world, 
our mission is not to provide a haves 
within the “sacred walls” for laymen 
whose sense of vocation is lost in secular 
life. Our mission as Christ’s body is to 
become a community in which men and 
women are equipped to serve Jesus 
Christ in the secular callings. The church 
lives for the world, and we shall be faith- 
less to our Lord if we in any sense allow 
it to become a place of refuge from the 
world. eee 

I suspect that Mrs. Harbison knows 
much more about the church’s mission in 
the world than she lets on in this article. 
. .. How about letting [her] loose on the 
topic of “a deeper understanding of 
Christian vocation,” German Evangelical 
Academies, and so forth, which were 
briefly bowed to in [this article]? 

—Jesse E, CurnistM An 


Presbyterian Industrial Project 
Detroit, Michigan 
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MEDITATION _ by Arnold H. Lowe 


Can We Thin 


Have this mind among yourselves, which you have 
in Christ Jesus. ( Philippians 2:5) 


Y HEN we speak of our Christian view of life, pre- 
, | cisely what do we mean? Let us reduce it to its 
simplest form and say that a man holds the Christian 
view of life when he thinks like Jesus Christ. Certainly 
we cannot misunderstand that. But to say that we 
should think like Christ poses a problem, doesn't it? 

How does one think like Christ in our kind of world? 
How does one think like Christ in a world of economic 
competitiveness, of racial tensions and social discrim- 
inations? How does one think like Christ in a world 
of upside-down values, where we reward most lucra- 
tively the man who entertains us and most niggardly 
the man who teaches our children? How does one think 
like Christ in a world where the most popular books 
are those with morals which we condemn in our private 
lives? How does one think like Christ in a world of 
space missiles and moon rockets? 

Supposing we think like Christ concerning man; that 
is. concerning ourselves. Listen to him: “You are of 
more value than many sparrows.” Listen again: “But 
even the hairs of your head are all numbered.” Listen 
once more: “There will be... joy in heaven over one 
sinner who repents.” 

if these fragments of Christ’s thinking mean any- 
thing, they mean that he believed in the dignity of man. 
He believed that every man has a certain worth, that 
not a single man is wholly worthless. Is not every man 
a creation within himself? Is not every man a world in 
himself? We speak of identical twins, but really there 
are no identical twins. Each is a person; each is an in- 
dividual; each has a destiny. I may resemble others, but 
I am not others; I am myself. I may be lost in the crowd, 
but I am not the crowd; I am myself—with all the glory 
or the flashing judgment of guilt centered in me. 

Jesus said that a man will go out into the night and 
look for a lost sheep. So much worth has one man—so 
much worth! When God finds him, all creation stands 
still. “There will be... joy in heaven over one sinner. 
..-” Well, creation may stand still for you and for me. 
You or I may be that one sinner. There is no telling. 
Christ had unlimited faith in man. It is staggering to 
know how greatly He believed. He said, “Unless one is 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” But he 
can be born again. He can change his mind. He can 
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k Like Christ? 


change the attitude of his heart. He can have within 
himself both mystery and miracle. 

But it is not only man which enters into this picture; 
it is life itself. If we are to think concerning life as Christ 
did, we had better know what he thought about life. 
Certainly to him it was meaningful. It was not some- 
thing that just happened with no one knowing why. It 
will not do to say that life is just life, and we are caught 
in it, and there is not an earthly thing we can do about 
it, so we had better keep our chin up and bull our way 
through. Too many of our American authors have 
spoken of life this way. They are miserably mistaken. 
To us, as to Christ, life is something in which God him- 
self plays a part. Because some of us believe this, we 
pray to God. 

We do not pray for the sick because we think it is a 
kind and friendly thing to do. We pray for the sick be- 
cause we believe God in his mysterious way will influ- 
ence both patient and physician. The doctor to whom 
I recently said this remarked smilingly, “I am sure it 
gives the patient a sense of comfort, but surely nothing 
more. After all,” he continued, “there is such a thing as 
biochemistry, and biochemistry does not listen to 
prayer.” I am sure that biochemistry does not listen to 
prayer, but I am also sure that God does. If this is super- 
stition or religious gullibility, we will have to let it go 
at that. 

We do not pray for our children because we want to 
keep mindful that they are our flesh and blood, and so 
it is our duty to keep them within the circle of our 
prayers. No, we pray for them because we believe that 
God will walk with them and be a comrade in their days 
and a strength in their moments of decision. 

We do not pray for our wayward friends to soothe 
our feelings or justify our own mistakes. We pray for 
them because we believe that God can touch them, stir 
their spirits, and bring them to a new sense of living. 

So we Christians are different from other people, and 
it is good that we are. When we understand this, we 
see how far-reaching the influence and consequences 
of a Christian life can be. Let us be clear about this. 
What tomorrow will be for us and for others will de- 
pend upon how we think of life—whether we think of 
it as Christ thought of it. But who can think like Christ? 
Who on this earth can think like Christ? No one, no one, 
we say. How do we know? Have we ever tried? Have 
you? 


PreseyTerRian Lift 
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Lire 


by ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


Beyond 
Meeting and Eating 


The only reason for an organization of churchmen in an already over- 


organized world is the unapologetic effort to extend Christ’s Kingdom 


Is Christianity a faith for men? There are countries 
where it does not seem to be. In some parts of the world 
and in some branches of the Christian faith, attenders 
at public worship are overwhelmingly women and chil- 
dren. Sometimes it is frankly said that religion is the 
business of a few male clergy and many female wor- 
shipers. There are places where a man loses some of his 


local standing by allowing himself to be drawn into 
what is seen as primarily a feminine enterprise. Even in 
the United States, in Protestant circles, it is possible to 
find churches in which a careful count would show that 
the women outnumber the men two to one. 

Though the comparative lack of men has often been 
the pattern of the recent past, this pattern has been 
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Elton Trueblood 


Elton Trueblood’s seventeen books on religious topics have found 
a responsive audience in the United States and abroad. Among 
the most widely discussed are Alternative to Futility, Your Other 
Vocation, and The Recovery of Family Life. His next book, On 
Confronting Christ, will be published by Harpers in March. Dr. 
Trueblood has taught at Haverford, Harvard, Stanford, and Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute; and is currently professor of philosophy at 
Earlham College in Richmond, Indiana. A birthright member of 
the Society of Friends, he served as editor of The Friend from 
1935 to 1946, and as Chief of Religious Information of the U.S. 
Information Agency in 1954 and 1955. He is president of Yoke- 
fellow Associates. 
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Beyond Meeting and Eating 


CONTINUED 


changing rapidly during the past ten 
years, The sixth decade of the twentieth 
century has seen the rise of highly suc- 
cessful men’s movements in nearly all of 
the major denominations. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous example is United 
Presbyterian Men. Thousands of local 
men’s organizations have been estab- 
lished, and national conferences have 
been held with attendance so great that 
it is difficult to secure adequate facilities 
for housing and for meetings in single 
cities. 

At one time, the women’s societies 
were powerfully organized, while the 
men of the church had nothing of a com- 
parable character, but the day when 
that was true is now long past. Attend- 
ance at public worship now shows, in 
many places, virtual equality between 
the sexes, while the men’s clubs are as 
much a part of the total Christian pic- 
ture as the women’s societies. The notion 
that to be a Christian is somehow faintly 
effeminate has certainly been dispelled. 
There are many reasons for this, one be- 
ing a better estimate of the virility of 
Christ, a result of more careful study of 
the New Testament. Another reason is 
the widespread realization that we can- 
not have an effective church without the 
mature men who carry the major burdens 
of the community. We need the women, 
and obviously we must educate the chil- 
dren, but a church made up solely of 
women and children cannot be truly ef- 


fective. 


Misgivings arise 

Grateful as we may be for this funda- 
mental change in the life of the church, 
we are bound, if we are realistic, to have 
serious misgivings. There is no doubt 
that we have thousands of men’s clubs 
in the churches, but our misgiving com- 
mences when we begin to ask what they 
accomplish. Here I can write from first- 
hand experience, for I have spoken at 
men's meetings in most of the denomina- 
tions and have a close acquaintance with 
many leaders of men’s groups. The 
change in attitude among men toward 
Christianity is most welcome, but what 
brings sorrow is that so much of the vi- 
sion and sense of mission which excites 
the vast regional and national conven- 
tions does not emerge in the programs of 
the men’s clubs in particular churches. 
They meet and they eat, but often that 


is about all that can honestly be said. 

My eyes began to be opened to this 
sad feature of the movement when, in 
a Western city, I tried to bring together 
the men’s groups of the various local de- 
nominations in order to consider a con- 
certed effort at effective evangelism, 
particularly among other men. One 
strong church could not cooperate, the 
leaders said, because the men’s club was 
having its regular monthly dinner and 
program that night. When I asked about 
the program they could not give up, I 
was told that they were to watch a mo- 
tion picture on baseball. I wish that this 
were a caricature of the actual situation, 
but I sadly report that it is not. A num- 
ber of men’s clubs in the church are still 
knife and fork clubs, not essentially dif- 
ferent from the multitude of luncheon 
clubs which abound in every city in 
America. If it be said that the church 
club opens with prayer, the same can be 
said of the luncheon clubs. Merely to add 
to the number of these, on the supposi- 
tion that we are advancing the cause of 
Christ, is to deceive ourselves. 


Just another club? 

No Christian in his senses will ever 
despise the church supper. It is, indeed, 
the oldest Christian ritual, and when it 
becomes a genuine love feast, it is a won- 
derful experience. It is right that church 
buildings should have kitchens and din- 
ing rooms, for we minister to bodies as 
well as to minds and souls, but it is im- 
portant that we not delude ourselves. If 
a men’s club becomes merely another 
organization whose chief purpose is the 
entertainment of the members, it may 
bring some joy to lives, but it will not be 
living up to the high expectations with 
which the contemporary development in 
men’s work began about ten years ago. 

It is often pathetic to listen to the an- 
nual reports of men’s clubs. Mention is 
always made of the number of meetings 
and the dinners, There is generally a 
little said about projects, but the sorrow- 
ful revelation lies in the fact that the 
projects appear to be afterthoughts. The 
all too familiar pattern is that the men 
organize and only later try to find a 
“project” which will justify their exist- 
ence, Their gathering is much more im- 
pressive than their employment. Some 
report a little work on the cemetery or 
helping the pastor with some chores 


about the church office. In some in- 
stances there is a bold masculine effort, 
such as the Quaker Men’s decision to 
send a Christian farmer to East Africa to 
teach the natives to grow better com, 
but unfortunately this is the exception, 
Here the contrast between the men’s 
clubs and the women’s societies has been 
painfully evident. The women’s organi- 
zations of the churches, whatever their 
shortcomings, have been dignified 
through the years by the close associa- 
tion which most of them have enjoyed 
with the world mission of the Church, 
The men’s groups, so far, have not un- 
dertaken any work of a comparable na- 
ture. 

When meeting and eating are all that 
can be honestly reported, we have good 
reason to conclude that the apparent 
success is not real. What we are observ- 
ing is another facet of the secularization 
of the Christian movement. If the men’s 
club of the church is just another club, 
it is not worth the trouble. 


Good men need challenge 

This is bound to be recognized by the 
strongest men in the church and by the 
strongest outsiders who are invited to 
share in such a movement, The best men 
may come once, because they are invited 
by men they respect, but if the pregram 
makes no real demands and is not costly 
in time or money or imagination, they 
are not likely to return. After all, such 
men have many demands upon their 
hours already, and they are not likely to 
take on new responsibilities which seem 
trivial. 

We must, before it is too late, try to 
employ Christian statesmanship to re- 
direct the entire men’s movement. Only 
so can we keep a remarkably hopeful 
development from being a disappoint- 
ment. Fortunately, the solution of our 
problem is clear, because some units of 
the men’s movement have already begun 
to develop a truly redemptive pattem. 
The essence of the pattern is to build, 
within the men’s movement, a Christian 
task force. When this is done, we have in 
the church not a pale copy of a luncheon 
club, and not a scene of second-rate en- 
tertainment, but a new) society of Jesus. 
The heart of the idea is that the only 
adequate reason for making another or- 
ganization in an already overorganized 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Trainmen’s children come running at sight of chaplain Joseph E. Heckel. Soon he will hoist them aboard railcar home of 
their church-schoo!l teacher (left). Mr. Heckel covers a 200-mile stretch of wilderness territory along the Alaska Railroad. 


ALASKA: 


THE BRUSH IS THEIR BEAT 


Using boats, railcars, and station wagons, Presbyterian 


chaplains comb the wilderness of the forty-ninth state 


by Janette T. HarriINGTON with photographs by JoserH M. Etkins 


Not long ago an Alaskan minister from 
the Anna Jackman tied his outboard to 
a low-lying dock and climbed ashore to 
make a pastoral call. Halfway up the 
path he was confronted by an angry 
man, who growled, “Go see somebody 
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else. We don’t want you around here.” 

The homesteader’s blunt attack was 
one of the frostier of the unpredictable 
welcomes that greet the missionary pas- 
tors who rove the transportation arteries 
between the forty-ninth state’s cities 


and towns. Some of the folk they call on 
live in such isolation that any visitor at 
all is welcome. A good many other Alas- 
kans are polite, but uninterested in what 
the ministers have to say to them. Al- 
most all of the former churchgoers re- 
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ALASKA: 
THE BRUSH IS THEIR BEAT 


CONTINUED 


spond eagerly, however. 

In the most remote camps in the 
brush, the keynote word is surprise. The 
Reverend Joseph E. Heckel, who covers 
a 200-mile stretch of undeveloped coun- 
try along the Alaska Railroad, one night 
hiked several miles up the tracks to drop 
in on a section house that bunked a work 
crew. When he pushed open the door 
and introduced himself, one of the rail- 
roaders exclaimed in surprise, “This is 
the last place I'd expect to see a preacher 
in a white shirt.” (The white shirt was 
not Mr. Heckel’s typical attire; a sky- 
pilot in the brush usually wears the 


carpping.@lothes anit hick soled. shoes 


serves. ) 

Among the hand-picked team of mis- 
sionary pastors in Alaska assigned to 
minister to scattered families who live 
off the beaten track, Joe Heckel, chap- 
lain for Alaska’s only railroad, occupies 
the near-dead-center strip, running south 
of Fairbanks toward Anchorage. A long 
jump to the southeast, the Reverend 
William W. Zeiger and the Reverend 
Richard T. Stussi spell one another 
aboard the motorship Anna Jackman. 
At points along the Alaska Highway, 
highway chaplain John Bartholomew, at 
Tok Junction, and the Reverend Neil E. 
Munro, pastor at Delta Junction, carry 
on an outpost ministry among families 
attached to various service posts—com- 
munication, the pipeline, road mainte- 
nance. 

Different in detail, the ministry of 
these roving pastors is startlingly alike. 
Bill Zeiger points out that the folk who 
live in the woods are twentieth-century 
frontiersmen. In exchange for independ- 
ence and a feeling of “living away from 
the hurly-burly,” they put up with trying 
circumstances and difficult jobs. It’s a 
rugged, outdoors way of life primarily 
offset by spectacular scenery, and front- 
door fishing (salmon, halibut) and hunt- 
ing (moose, bear, caribou). 

Neil Munro adds confirmation, People 
who live along the Alaska Highway, he 
says, are “more courageous even than 
they know. They come up here without 
much capital, and then that first hard 
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winter hits. Often they hate it. Some 
can’t stick it out. But even those who 
leave often come back.” 

An elder in the Railbelt Church, who 
is also a mine executive at Usibelli, says, 
“Nearly everyone in Alaska is running 
from something. Those whc were rest- 
less and dissatisfied back home look on 
this as their last big chance.” High pay 


Riding rails, pastor Heckel strikes up 
a conversation with two student summer 
workers on the line’s maintenance crew. 


scales help shore up feelings of inade- 
quacy; miners at Usibelli and Suntrana 
earn as much as $15,000 a year. 

The very pattern of nonconformity 
and independence that appeals so enor- 
mously to new Alaskans makes for poor 
receptivity to the work of the Church. A 
few scattered spots have chapels or home 
churches, but the prevalent frontier 
spirit robs the churches of a prime main- 
land crutch: nobody up here goes to 
church because it’s the expected thing 
to do. “Those who become interested al- 
most have to go through a conversion 
experience—and real conversions to the 
Christian faith are slow to come about,” 
comments one pastor. 

Bill Zeiger, whose rounds include fish- 
ing villages and lumber camps on the 
green slopes of the Southeast, tells of a 
conversation with a strapping logger at 
Edna Bay. The chap was in a spiritual 
quandary; back home he had tried to 
find a church he liked, but certain things 


about churchfolk troubled him: “Good ag 
gold on Sunday, but look what they do 
on Monday and Tuesday.” Zeiger ex 
plained that churchgoing did not auto 
matically crown folk with halos; that 
they bring into their church affiliation 
their frailties and shortcomings as well 
as their abilities. “The church is not made 
up of perfect people but of people whe 
know they need God,” he concluded. 

Joe Heckel uses almost identical words 
to counter skeptics on the railbelt who 
feel they “had too much church” wher 
they were kids or who likewise indict 
churchfolk for hypocrisy. “Railroaders 
are sturdy, hard-working folk who f 
they're doing okay—they don’t ° cheat 
don’t kill one another, are kind to their 
children. Why, they ask, should they go 
to church?” Heckel sums up an often 
heard attitude. 

One aspect of wilderness living that 
opens a crack in the door for the church 
workers is the almost killing boredom, 
When a summer worker held vacation 
church school at Suntrana, the thirty-two 
youngsters who turned out could hardly 
be persuaded to go home. Midwinter is 
worse; temperatures in mid-Alaska fall 
to 70° below, and the winter dark blots 
out all but a few hours of light a day, 
Folk who live in the warmer Southeast 
arm are housebound for long periods by 
near-constant rain or snow and _ heavy 
fog. Barring outdoor sport, family activ. 
ities, and neighborly tippling, there's ak 
most nothing to do. If a rural Alaskan 
doesn't happen to be the outdoors type, 
he has it rough, 

John Bartholomew on the highway 
says that in nearly every home he visits 
on pastoral calls the women complain 
about being “penned up in this little 
place.” The trailers, cabins, or shacks 
they live in are characteristically small, 
and so-called cabin fever is a common 
complaint. 

In a new settlement in a clearing neat 
the rail line, a young mother worked out 
her own solution to a similar problem, 
Becoming disturbed when her three 
children began to bicker and throw rocks 
at one another, she began to take them 
on her lap and talk soberly about such 
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New-style highwaymen are chaplains John Bartholomew (left) and Neil Munro, who 
visit homes along Alaska’s main road. In background is Mr. Munro’s chapel at Delta. 
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Washington Synod and Alaska 


The States of Washington and Alaska have been one synod since 1881, 
when Alaska (then a territory) was added to the bounds of Columbia, 
now Washington, Synod. Alaska’s two presbyteries—Yukon and Alaska 
—together cover more than 586,400 square miles. Because of the great 
distances between the presbyteries and their synod and because the 
presbyteries’ programs have been, and are, almost totally missionary 
in character, administrative responsibility for Alaska church work has 
been lodged in the Board of National Missions. 

Believing that “the time has come for some adaptation of the pattern 
of administration in Alaska because of the general psychology of a 
‘new day’... generated by the coming of statehood,” the Board of 
National Missions and the Synod of Washington recently worked out 
a new plan to supervise church work in the new state. Responsibility 
is still assigned to the Board’s Department of Work in Alaska, but a 
new administrative council, representing the department plus the synod 
and its presbyteries, will meet yearly to review the Alaskan program, 
consider the needs, and work out a budget. 

To enable Alaska’s thirty-two churches to participate more fully in 
synod affairs, United Presbyterians in both Washington and Alaska 
this June voted to tax themselves an additional twenty cents a year 
per capita. The money will cover the expenses involved in getting more 
Alaskan pastors and elders to synod meetings and will provide for a 
yearly meeting of major synod committees to which Alaska’s presby- 
teries will send their respective committee chairmen. 








ALASKA: 
THE BRUSH 


questions as “Who heals your hurts?” 
and “Who brings the rain?” One night a 
neighbor woman happened by while this 
was going on, wondered if her children 
couldn’t get in on it, too, Out of this grew 
an informal Sunday school hour, for 
which Joe Heckel drops off story papers 
whenever he comes by. 

In a situation patently calling for slow 
cultivation, the roving pastors make 
countless friendly calls. They set up 
church school classes to reach children 
(and indirectly their parents), engage 
in endless casual conversations, and 
make themselves generally useful. (John 
Bartholomew was drafted as deputy 
U.S. Marshal once when no regular law 
officer was around to apprehend a 
drunken driver. ) 

“All you can do is to preach and teach 
and let those who have ears hear,” says 
Joe Heckel. 

“Just having a minister around is a 
reminder that the church exists,” he goes 
on. One purpose served is to sharpen 
awareness of the difference between 
right and wrong. Heckel notes that many 
a chap uneasy over personal conduct 
comes to him to “confess.” Increasingly, 
men come to him with their problems. 
“Our being here reminds them, too, that 
God is a help in tinie of trouble.” 

There are times when talk about the 
deeper things of life fits naturally into 
normal conversation. Bill Zeiger says 4 
man will comment on how difficult it has 
been in the woods with work so uncer- 
tain. In reply the preacher says, “It's 
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CONTINUED 


good to have faith in something that is 
certain.” 

But such comments are introduced 
warily, out of respect for another's per- 
sonality. “People here have their own 
ideas. It’s not fair to run over them 
roughshod.” Often these ideas include a 
firm, if unformed, religious belief. “The 
Lord could have took me yesterday when 
that log careened around; he must have 
had his eye on me.” 

Now and then comes a heartening ex- 
perience, like the time the crew of the 
Anna J stopped by a coastguard sta- 
tion where men serve on “isolation duty,” 
a year at a stretch without leave. The 
officer in charge offered grace at meals, 
explaining simply, “I like to keep the 
faith.” The United Presbyterian team 
left copies of PrespyTeRIAN Lire and 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. On their next trip they learned that 
the unit had been reading from the 
Scriptures every day. 

The mother who, with Joe Heckel’s 
boost, inadvertently helped start a Sun- 
day school summed up in a sentence the 
case for these ministries in the back- 
woods. A Fairbanks minister had _ tried 
to persuade her to bring her children into 
town for church school. She explained 
it would be too complicated a trip, on a 
one-train-a-day schedule, “Besides,” she 
said, with her mind’s eye on her thriving- 
though-tiny Sunday school group, “we 
live closer to God, and have more har- 
mony right here than we could possibly 


attain in a big city church.” 
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Mrs. Richard V. Nelson, wife of the missionary in charge of the Anna Jackman, 
and Bill Zeiger come ashore to visit a cabin along an inlet in southeast Alaska. 
Ship also calls at villages, canneries, lumber camps, and government stations. 








Aboard the Anna Jackman, Bill Zeiger baptizes four youngsters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford Gardiner, who live in a small logging settlement. Witnesses are a group 
of workcampers who spent the summer serving with missionaries in Alaska. 
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THE WALL 
OF SEPARATION 


AND 
THE FREEDOM TO BELIEVE 


PART THREE: 


Is There Any Pl 


ace for 


Religion in Public Education? 


by JANET HARBISON 


any Protestants, who definitely do not want religion 

mixed with education when it is a question of 

money grants to Roman Catholic parochial schools, 
are nevertheless not at all sure that a purely “secular” edu- 
cation is desirable, or even necessary, in the public schools. 
The separation of Church and State need not go so far, they 
contend, as to result ultimately in generations of public 
school graduates ignorant of everything that has to do with 
religion. They do not wish their children to be Biblically 
illiterate, aware only of some kind of vague “moral and 
spiritual” values, man-created, and unattached to any ideas 
of an original Creator or a final Judge. 

It is too much, these Protestants maintain, to expect the 
church school, which operates for an hour or so on Sunday 
morning, or perhaps one afternoon a week, to counteract the 
secularizing influences of a public school which goes for six 
hours or so five days a week. Moreover, there have been 
those who have advocated the teaching of “democracy” or 
“Americanism” as a religion, with its own rituals and creeds. 
“The youth of America must be brought to the conviction 
that democracy is the very Law of Life,” one such proponent 
remarked, the capital letters suggesting an elevation of de- 
mocracy into the kind of absolute which, for a Christian, only 
God can be 

Not only is anything resembling religious instruction quite 
generally missing from most public schools nowadays, but 
even the discussing of religious influences in the historical 
development of America tends to be taboo. Nor dare the 
public school teacher point out the religious aspects of 
famous poetry or drama, or the influence of religion on 
American party politics 

F. Ernest Johnson tells of a New England school superin- 


tendent who explained that his school system had solved 
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the religious problem in the teaching of history. “How? I 
asked. “By omitting the Reformation, said he.” 

Another educator, from a Western state, suggests that 
although he might discuss the religious aspects of a question 
with his classes, he would be sure not to put anything about 
such discussions in writing. “I may divide the class into what 
are commonly called buzz sections, and we may discuss such 
a thing as, ‘Is it the responsibility of the church to increase 
respect for the marriage vows in our state?’ We will discuss 
this together and shuffle our ignorance, but not in print. This 
is the first law,” says this teacher. 

Public school men, by and large, seem to be fearful of 
community sensibilities on religious questions. The truth 
is that when religion is under discussion almost anything can 
be controversial. Nevertheless, in the words of a National 
Council of Churches’ Committee statement, “. ..a way must 
be found to make the pupils of American schools aware of 
the heritage of faith upon which this nation was established, 
and which has been the most transforming influence in 


Western culture.” 


Released time religious study 

Three broad lines of solution to this problem have been 
put forward. The first leaves the actual instruction in the 
hands of the churches, with the schools cooperating in the 
administration of the program. This is the so-called “released 
time,” or, when the time comes at the end of the day, “dis- 
missed time,” plan. The various churches, under this setup, 
provide instruction in the tenets of their faiths. Parents must 
indicate that they wish their children to take part. When 
the released time period comes, the children go to some des- 


ignated spot (that it must be away from school premises 
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has been ruled by the Supreme Court) to receive instruction. 

Quite a few problems have arisen with released time pro- 
grams. Some people, mostly those of minority faiths or no 
faith at all, contend that the programs are divisive. Harry 
Golden, author of the best-selling Only in America, describes 
such programs in the “Bible Belt”: “The Christian children 
wonder why one or two of their number ‘do not want to 
hear about God,’ and the Jewish child is also heartsick and 
bewildered.” 

The schools are hard put to it in a released time program 
(in dismissed time this doesn’t come up) to know what to 
do with the children who remain in school. Programs, some 
observers say, tend to spring up in a flurry of enthusiasm 
generated in a local council of churches, often with Catholic 
interest as well, and then gradually die away or become 
ineffective. 

The major criticism, however, is that released time doesn’t 
accomplish very much. Few children, it is said, are reached 
who are not already in Sunday school. If the schools aid in 
policing the program, they may be violating the separation 
of Church and State, and if they don’t, truancy may be high. 
Nevertheless, many successful released time programs have 
been recorded. Proponents of the system point to the thou- 
sands of schools and hundreds of thousands of children who 
have been given religious instruction through this device. 

John C. Bennett, of Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, whose approach to the question of religion in the 
schools tends to be experimental, has suggested that perhaps 
part-time parochial schools might be set up near public 
school buildings. They would be supported and staffed by 
religious bodies, and offer public school students a more 
thorough religious training than released time can give. A 
reduction in the hours per week devoted to “secular” edu- 
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cation, or a lengthening of the school day, would be required 
in order to fit in religious training. 


Studying about religion 

The second major approach to religious illiteracy is some- 
times described as “studying about religion,” the word study- 
ing being preferred to teaching because of the overtones of 
indoctrination sometimes present in the latter word. 

Though community pressures occasionally make school 
people fearful of discussing religion in the classroom, work 
on syllabi for the teaching of the religious aspects of Ameri- 
can history, for instance, has been under way for some time, 
notably by the Committee on Religion of the American 
Council on Education. In some places, especially at the high 
school level, courses in comparative religions, or in major 
religious groups in the United States, have been offered, 
generally as electives. The secondary level is thought to be 
a better place than the elementary for studying about reli- 
gion. High school students have more judgment, and parents 
are less likely to feel that teen-agers will be indoctrinated or 
“fall away from the faith” if they hear points of view con- 
trary to what they have been given at home or in church, On 
all educational levels, most Protestant educators believe, 
teachers should deal as objectively as they can with religious 
implications of the regular school subjects. Too often, these 
are sidestepped. 

Although it is recognized that many of the things pupils 
may learn about religious history, art, music, literature, and 
sociology are “controversial,” advocates of the “studying 
about” approach point out that American school children 
study about a lot of political and social questions which may 
be pretty controversial, too. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE NIGHT 
WHEN LOVE LICKED FEAR 


When the rocks began falling on the roof and the mob grew omi- 


nous, Don and Mary Bobb lit their lamps and opened their doors 


by Louis B. Fleming 


photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


By light of a kerosene lamp, Donald and Mary Bobb adapt 
Negro spirituals and other music for choirs they direct. 
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Rocks rained on the apartment, rocks big enough to kill 
the family inside, rocks that fell like bombs on the corru- 
gated metal roof, The silent African was silent no more. He 
was angry, and in his anger he rose for a cause he did not 
comprehend, in a fashion he could not explain, screamed 
“Indépendance!” and fought. But the couple and their chil- 
dren stayed on in the apartment, lit the kerosene lamps, and 
opened the doors. 

It was January of 1959 in Léopoldville, the capital of the 
Belgian Congo. A frustrated political rally had exploded into 
city-wide demonstrations against the white man. White men 
were beaten, a few killed. Africans were shot in ferocious 
retaliation, and many died. A week later came the decree 
of Brussels that might have prevented the bloodshed, the 
decree that spelled out for the Congo a program leading to 
eventual independence. 

The family, busier than ever, is still in the house, between 
the bus stop and the neighborhood bar.with its screeching 
phonograph: the Reverend and Mrs. Donald Bobb, mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern), Scotty, 
Benny, Robby, and Ruthie, all under ten, and a beaming 
African baby they hope to adopt. They were the first white 
family to move into Matete, an African housing development 
in Léopoldville. They are the only white people left now. 
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Surrounded by women from neighborhood churches, Mary Bobb assists Bible study group that meets in her living room. Later, 
members will lead similar discussions in their own congregations. Paintings depict area of Congo the Bobbs used to serve. 


“You showed faith in us,” an African gratefully said to 
them when they did not flee that Sunday night. 

The faith has been reflected a thousand times. Their home 
is now the crossroads of Protestant activity in Matete. At 
all hours of the day the Africans come and go. A woman's 
group waits for Mary Bobb on their way to comfort the 
mother who has just lost her baby. An African pastor stops 
to ask the advice of Don Bobb on a meeting planned to 
bring together two feuding tribal groups. Young people ex- 
ultantly sing Negro spirituals brought to them from America 
by the Bobbs, sing and pray around the upright piano in the 
living room. And the Bobb children themselves come and 
go, joining some of the activities, carrying out a family 
chore here and there, just like children in any pastor’s manse. 

In addition to the people who each day drop by for help 
or friendship, others stay on within the Bobbs’ home, They 
had a teen-age brother and sister living with them for six 
months when discipline problems upset the youngsters’ 


family. A young student shares the house now. And, of 


course, there is Tommy, the vear-old baby handed to them 
last January by a desperate father after the mother died in 
childbirth. 

Don, the son and grandson of Presbyterian ministers, 
and Mary met in 1947 when he was at Union Seminary, 
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Richmond, Virginia, and she was attending a layworkers’ 
school. They were married the next year and finished their 
schooling together in 1950. They served first at Elkins, West 
Virginia, operating four churches in the mountain mining 
area for a year until, for health reasons, they moved to 
Socorro, New Mexico. 

Africa was the real challenge to them, however, and in 
1953 they won assignment to Brussels for the one-year train- 
ing course required of all missionaries bound for the Belgian 
Congo. A year later they were in the mission field, in the 
Kasai area of the Congo, in the bush, remote, lonely, and 
dissatisfying. They lived in the mission compound and felt 
cut off from the Africans they had come to serve. It was 
the same frustration for them in 1957 when they were as- 
signed to Léopoldville and found themselves commuting 
from the European quarter to work among the Africans. 
Finally, in August of 1958, they worked out the plan they 
had dreamed: they moved into a two-story section of an 
African housing project in Matete. A few Roman Catholic 
priests had preceded them, but this was the first white 
family to move into the area. 

They might not be working there today if they had not 
missed a turn in the road on the fateful Sunday last January 
) 


when the riots came. (Continued on next page 
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THE NIGHT WHEN LOVE LICKED FEAR 
CONTINUED 


They had been out with the children for a drive in the 
country, So were hundreds of other Europeans, who were 
caught as they returned, dragged from their cars, and beaten 
by the angry mobs. But Don Bobb missed the turn and 
had to double around on a back road to get home. He and 
his family knew nothing of the riots as they drove up to 
their apartment to the usual screeching of the phonograph 
in the bar across the street. They could not see the glow 
in the sky where the mob was buming the Roman Catholic 
school in Léopoldville, or the sparks from a gasoline station 
ignited by the mob. Then friends from the city called to 
warn theme of the trouble. And, after the children were 
asleep, the voices at the bar swelled and became angrier, 
und a crowd gathered at the bus stop beside their home, 
and they could hear the word indépendance repeated and 
repeated, Word spread, too, that white people lived in the 
corner apartment The crowd moved toward the house. 
Rocks began falling on the roof; not against the windows, 

ot against their car, but thudding ominously on the roof. 
The children, accustomed to the shrill phonograph, slept on. 








and the Reverend Glenn Murray (left), veteran missionary. 





Léopoldville pastors Kanza Thomas, Boo Pierre, and Sam- 
vel Mbuyu meet regularly to talk over problems with Don 





The mother and father went downstairs, lighted the kero. 
sene lanterns, and opened wide the doors to their home, 

Somehow that symbol of courage and faith, the opened 
doors, must have affected the mob. It stayed around the 
house, milling back and forth, and the rocks continued to 
thunder on the roof. But no one pushed open the screens 
or harmed the people inside. 

“It was enough to scare us to death,” Mrs. Bobb said, 
“But the children slept through it. We sat up all night, 
trving to drink coffee, but it wouldn't go down.” 

At dawn the wife of an African pastor arrived. And then 
African friends from all over Matete started to drop by, An 
old woman brought her greatest treasure, four fresh eggs, 
for the family. 

“The coming of those friends, that was the most wons 
derful thing to us,” Mrs. Bobb said in her quiet Carolina 
voice, “That first day a lot of people thought the riots 
might become a real revolution with black against white, 
but none of our friends was afraid to come and see us.” 
The Belgian police pulled up later in the moming tog 
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A pastor’s son, Emmanuel Msuba, leads songfest during a 
youth meeting. Activities for young people are essential, 
Don feels, to curb high delinquency in urban areas. 
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THE NIGHT WHEN LOVE LICKED FEAR 


CONTINUED 


evacuate the white family, but the Bobbs elected to stay 
on. They had asked an African friend what to do. “Don’t 
lose confidence in us,” he replied. 

The police returned again to evacuate them, and again 
they said they would stay. They were now the only white 
people left in Matete. 

At evening three Africans, one a church elder, arrived 
at the front door. “We are going to sleep here tonight,” 


they said. There were no rocks that night. 

By the next day, food was running short in Matete. The 
stores had been forced to close, and the African market 
could not open under the military restrictions. Fortunately, 
Mary Bobb had done her week's marketing. She didn’t 
hoard her supplies. She took everything she had and started 


baking bread for the neighborhood. 

More and more friends and neighbors gathered in the 
living room. Many of them were weeping. They had dreamed 
of independence and freedom, but they had not wanted 
the violence. “We are not all like that,” they said of the 
men who threw the rocks and burned the buildings. And 
the Bobbs comforted them in their hour of fear and worry 
and concern 

For two weeks Mrs. Bobb never left the house, and Mr. 


ay 
On Mary’s daily trip to nearby market, she renews friend- 
ships and makes new ones at open-air stalls. Don and 
Mary speak French and several African dialects fluently. 
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Bobb went only in emergencies to take sick people to the 
hospital. They did not want anyone to think that they were 
moving away. They had learned how important it was to the 
majority of Africans that this white family had had confix 
dence and had stayed. They did not want even a trip to 
the market to be misunderstood. . 
This act of confidence on the part of the young family] 
has brought them something rare in the world. They haveq 
transcended cultures and races and have formed, not in 
paternalism but in fraternalism, a bond in Christ. 


The success of their mission is evident in all they do, 
It is evident as Don Bobb sits at the portable organ in 
the light of a kerosene lantern in the shed they call a7 
church and accompanies the hymns for a weeknight service. 
It is evident when the Bobb children hop off the school 
bus, unaware that theirs are the only white faces around. 
It is evident when Mrs. Bobb cuddles little Tommy, and his 
nose wrinkles in a grin of joy in love. 

And if the day seems busy and unending, so it is supposed 
to be. As Don Bobb puts it, “Our work really is people; 
so we aren’t scheduled. We never know what is going to 
happen.” 
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Scott, nine, plays with Tommy, whom the Bobbs expect to 
adopt. Tommy’s mother died in childbirth; the father, unable 
to keep the family together, asked the Bobbs to help. 
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New Group Health Insurance 
Available to Every Reader of 
Presbyterian Life—65 and over! 


..- Including New Medical Coverage Which Helps You Pay 
For Up To 50 Doctor Visits A Year 
—At Home, Hospital, Doctor’s Office, Nursing Home 


No Physical Examination, No Age Limits 


Now, readers of Presbyterian Life 
can be among the first to share in a 
major health insurance advance for 
men and women 65 and over. Never 
before have people 65 and over had 
such a practical way to safeguard 
themselves against the drain on in- 
come that comes with sickness and 
hospital care. . . . Here at last is re- 
lief from the expense of constant 
doctor calls. . .. Think of it! In addi- 
tion to many other benefits never 
before available in one group insur- 
ance policy. ... You get money to 
help pay for up to 50 doctor visits a 
year, whether at home, in the hospi- 
tal, at the doctor's office or in the 


nursing home! 

Only members of the non-profit 
American Association of Retired 
Persons can get this coverage... 
and you are invited to join now. 

This coverage can never be can- 
celled because of age ... and you 
can get it without having to answer 
a single question about your medi- 
cal history. The only requirements 
are that you be 65 years or over and 
a member of AARP. 


NEW OPTIONAL PLAN 
AARP helped pioneer in getting 
health insurance for elder citizens 
with its Standard Plan for Hospital- 
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A Message from Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus 
President of AARP 


“I am sure that you have already 
read about the work now being 
done by the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons in the im- 
portant fields of health and finan- 
cial security. 

“I extend an invitation to 
everyone, age 65 or over, to join 
AARP and learn about this amaz- 
ing coverage under which so 
many thousands of our members 
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now have permanent protection. 

“This latest accomplishment 
marks another milestone in our 
Association's history of providing 
better living for America’s elder 
citizens. It takes its honored 
place alongside the other special 
services to our members. 

“The current enrollment peri- 
od is now open. Please read the 
material carefully.” 





ization & Surgical Benefits—at last 
breaking through the barrier which 
denied this protection to elder citi- 
zens who needed it most. The tre- 
mendous success of this plan en- 
couraged us to seek still greater cov- 
erage for those wanting additional 
protection. And now, after months 
of hard work and planning, AARP is 
proud to announce its Optional Plan 
that helps cover up to 50 doctor's 
visits each year (as soon as the eli- 
gible expenses exceed $25.00 ). This 
amazing plan also covers post-oper- 
ative nursing home care in addition 
to the hospital-surgical benefits of 
the Standard Plan—plus other new 
added features. 

AARP is able to offer you this 
health insurance—and the freedom 
from worry which goes with it—only 
because it is a national, non-profit 
organization consisting of elder citi- 
zens exclusively, and functioning 
solely in your behalf. It now has 
more than 300,000 members from 
coast to coast—and still growing. 


HOW AARP SERVES YOU 
Under the direction of its founder 
and president, Dr.*Ethel Percy An- 
drus, noted educator and nationally 
recognized leader in senior affairs, 
AARP offers its members many 
privileges in addition to its health 
insurance program. Here are a few: 
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AARP’s Drug Buying Service en- 
ables members to obtain needed 
drugs and prescriptions at savings 
of 25% off the regular retail price. 

AARP members also receive prac- 
tical help, counsel and information 
through the two AARP publica- 
tions: Modern Maturity Magazine 
and the AARP News Bulletin. 

AARP’s Travel Service offers sub- 
stantial savings on guided group 
tours to Europe and elsewhere, 
bringing to members the joys of 
travel with people their own age— 
at a leisurely pace and at prices well 
within the reach of modest budgets. 

AARP has a strong local and na- 
tional legislative program to im- 
prove and safeguard the welfare of 
elder citizens — it is active in the 
fields of housing and nursing home 
care. 

All these privileges and services 
can be yours as a member of AARP. 
You can join whether you are em- 
ployed or retired. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO 
You will find it to your advantage 
to get all the facts about AARP’s 
health insurance — in time for the 
current enrollment period. SEND 
NO MONEY. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below to American 
Association of Retired 
Dept. 152, Colonial Building, 15th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. and 
we will rush you complete details 


Persons, 


by mail—plus a FREE copy of Mod- 
ern Maturity, AARP’s official na- 
tional magazine. 

And when it all arrives, read 
everything carefully, the news about 
discounts on drugs, low cost travel, 
and browse through your copy of 
Modern Maturity. It’s a fascinating 
magazine. 

We know you will be delighted 
with the news of how AARP’s won- 
derful health insurance Plans can 
give you new peace of mind and 
freedom from worry. But to make 
sure you don’t miss the current en- 
rollment period, we urge you to 
mail the coupon now. 
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Some Questions and Answers about 
AARP Group Insurance 


Q. I also have other forms of protec- 
tion. Will this policy still pay me 
benefits? 


A. Yes, AARP insurance benefits are 
paid in cash in addition to any other 
protection on which you may collect. 
Q. Do I get immediate protection? 
A. Yes, there are no waiting periods. 
You are covered for pre-existing 
conditions, except that during the 
first year of protection, you cannot 
receive benefits for any condition 
for which you were hospitalized 
during the 12 months immediately 
preceding the date of claim. (But 
the policies will cover all pre-exist- 
ing conditions for which medical 
treatment was given outside the 
hospital only.) 

Q. Can this protection ever be de- 
nied me? 

A. No. Protection under either of 
AARP’s Plans cannot be denied you 
for any reason if you are 65 or over 
and belong to the American Associ- 
ation of Retired Persons. 

Q. Can my policy ever be cancelled? 
A. No. Your policy cannot be can- 
celled so long as the Master Con- 
tract remains in force and you con- 
tinue to pay your premiums as an 
AARP member. 

Q. Do I continue to get paid if I go 
into the hospital more than once? 
A. Yes. There is no restriction as to 
the number of times you may enter 








a hospital for different causes. Even 
claims for the same or related causes 
need only be separated by six 
months. 


Q. Can I enroll for AARP insurance 


at any time? 


A. No, you can only enroll during 
the present enrollment period . . . 
re-opened because of the success of 
this insurance and in response to 
urgent requests from those not yet 
protected. 


Q. Can my spouse also join? 

A. Yes, the spouse of any insured 
member is eligible regardless of age. 
Q. What are the exceptions to the 
coverage? 

A. Illness or injuries caused by war 
or those covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation or Occupational Dis- 
ease Law; confinement in a VA or 
government owned or operated hos- 
pital. 

Q. Who underwrites this Plan? 


A. The Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, one of the 
largest insurance companies in the 
world. 

Q. Does the AARP employ salesmen 
who will call on me? 


A. No one will call on you and you 
will not be bothered personally. You 
enroll by returning the Enrollment 
Card and you cannot join any other 
wavy. 

















SEND NO MONEY 


Mail this coupon NOW, and we will 
send you, absolutely free, the cur- 
rent copy of our Official publica- 


Name 


Address. . 


ee 


American Association of Retired Persons, 
Colonial Building, 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please rush me my free copy of Modern Maturity ... 
about your group health insurance. I am under no obligation. 


tion, Modern Maturity. You'll find it 
packed with interesting articles and 
pictures on health, travel, retire- 
ment, hobbies and employment. So 
don't wait... 


Dept. 152 


and free details 
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Roman Catholic President: 
Pro and Con 


Protestant and Roman Catholic 
spokesmen had more to say last month 
on whether a Catholic should be elected 
President. Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, of Washington, D.C., said 
he doubted whether Senator John F. 
Kennedy could be from Roman 
Catholic hierarchical control” if he were 
elected President. The Bishop said, “I 
had thought he could exercise independ- 
ent judgment as an American citizen un- 
til I saw a report that he canceled an 
interfaith speaking engagement because 
a Cardinal had insisted he do it.” The 
incident, reported in the autobiography 
of Dr. Daniel A. Poling, was later termed 
“inaccurate” by Kennedy. 

Commonweal, a weekly review pub- 
lished by Roman Catholic laymen, said, 
“We think it is indeed a fact that the 
average Catholic no conflict be- 
tween his Catholicism and his loyalty to 


“free 


sees 


news 


the United States. . . . For [him] the 
debate raises the old question: must a 
Catholic or a Jew continue to be re- 
garded as, in some respects, a second- 
class citizen?” 


Senator John F. Kennedy, the Pres- 
idential contender about whom the con- 
troversy swirled, declared: “There is 
really only one issue involved in the 
whole question of a candidate’s religion. 
That is: does a candidate believe in the 
Constitution? Does he believe in the 
First Amendment? Does he believe in 
separation of Church and State? When 
the candidate gives his views on that 
issue—and I think I have given my views 
fully—I think the subject is exhausted. 

“The Constitutional Convention set- 
tled this question to my satisfaction, and 
I hope to the satisfaction of all other 
Americans. . . . I see no value in dis- 
cussing a matter which is so ancient 
when there are so many issues in 1960 
which are going to be important.” 





Presbyterian Ministers Split on Catholic President 
Prior to the statement by Senator Kennedy cited above, United 
Presbyterian ministers were informally polled by Frank Heinze, 
editor of Monday Morning, bi-weekly magazine for ministers, on 
the question of voting for a Roman Catholic for President. The 
tabulation, which was recently scored, is as follows: 


1. The religious affiliation of 


Presidential candidate is irrelevant... 57 875 17 
should 
not vote for a Roman Catholic can- 


Protestant minister 


2. A 


didate under any circumstances. 


3. A Protestant minister 


support a Roman Catholic candi- 
date if the candidate gave assur- 
ance he would uphold the principle 
separation of 


and practice of 
Church and State. 


(It should be noted that ninety of those who responded indicated 
disagreement with all three statements. These are not included 
in the tabulations above. Eight gave their opinions on statement 


#1 only.) 


a 


might 


Agree Disagree Undecided 


445 77 











Emergency Appeal 
For Blankets 


This year American churchgoers will 
be asked to contribute ten million pounds 
of used clothing and blankets for over- 
seas relief, and are urged to begin with 
an emergency gift of one million blan- 
kets for refugees and disaster victims 
literally freezing to death this winter. 

Dr. R. Norris Wilson, director of 
Church World Service, overseas relief 
agency of thirty-four Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, announced 
this goal and issued the appeal for blan- 
kets during a conference on the annual 
United Clothing Appeal of the Churches, 

The shortage of blankets is so critical 
among some groups of refugees, Dr, 
Wilson said, that Church World Service 
will arrange to airlift them to areas of 
need as soon as they are received at 
clothing centers in various parts of the 
country, Requests for over one million 
blankets have come from Algeria, Tu- 
nisia, Gaza, Egypt, Burma, the Tibetan 
border of India, Calcutta, Japan, and 
Korea. 

[Blankets should be shipped prepaid 
by parcel post or express to the nearest 
Church World Service Center: New 
Windsor, Maryland; Nappanee, Indiana; 
110 East 29th Street, New York 16, 
New York; 4165 Duncan Avenue, St. 
Louis 10, Missouri; 919 Emerald Avenue, 
Modesto, California. Contributions of 
eight cents per pound to cover the cost 
of sorting and of shipping to ports are 
also needed. | 


Africa: 
Terror and Hope 


Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake re- 
cently returned from a month-long trip 
to one of the worlds most troubled na- 
tions, the Union of South Africa, Purpose 
of his journey, which included brief stops 
in Cameroon, Nigeria, and the Belgian 
Congo, was to attend a conference spon- 
sored by the World Council of Churches 


in Johannesburg. 
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President Eisenhower leaves National Presbyterian Church following annual service. With him are Pastor Edward L. R. Elson, 


Moderator Arthur L. Miller, and Vice-President Nixon. At right, Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake inspects preliminary draw- 
ing of sanctuary interior of new National Presbyterian Church, to be erected at cost of $10,000,000 on a 16)2-acre site. 


Upon his return, Dr. Blake had this 
to say: “. . . the racial prejudice of the 
people of South Africa is not much worse 
than it is in the United States. There is 
one big difference, of course . . . in 
South Africa the government policy sup- 
ports discrimination. Legally, non-Euro- 
peans have no vote or share in the Union 
government. 

“The big obstacle is that 3,000,000 
whites—out of a total population of 14,- 
000,000—are fearful they cannot preserve 
what they call ‘our way of life and Chris- 
tian culture.” . Unless the churches 
are able to do something about changing 
the basic theories of the Nationalist [gov- 
ering] party on race, and find a method 
of working out the problem of race re- 
lations, South Africa is headed for dis- 
aster.” 

In Cameroon, independence day was 
marked with pitched battles between 
tribes as French contro] under a United 
Nations mandate expired. The revolt by 
tribesmen, began in 
Bassa country in the South, has spread 
to Bamileke territory in the Northwest. 
It is feared casualties may run as high 
as 5,000, 

Dr. Blake and Moderator Dr. Arthur 
L. Miller cabled the following message 
to Cameroon Prime Minister Ahmadou 
Ahidjo: “We pray God's blessing upon 
your citizens as they build their new 
nation and make their contribution to a 
free world. Having through these years 
developed friendly relations with the 
people of Cameroon through a program 
of Christian mission, we pledge our con- 
tinued cooperation through the Presby- 
terian Church of Cameroon.” 

Missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. (Southern) were credited 
with saving a number of lives during an 
outbreak of tribal war in the Belgian 


dissident which 
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Congo. Mutoto Station, thirty-five miles 
northeast of Luluabourg, was in the 
midst of the fighting. The unarmed mis- 
sionaries saved one village from attack 
by patrolling the road all night by car. 
Later, the station was swamped with 
hysterical tribesmen who, with their 
goats and chickens, streamed in begging 
for protection. 

The missionaries were embarrassed be- 
cause the Congo government discourages 
mass evacuation. But for the villagers to 
remain at home meant 
wholesale slaughter. As weapons, the 
missionaries had only a few shotguns 
ordinarily used to discourage snakes. 
Lights were kept burning all night for 
security; the next morning the Presby- 
terians got two trucks and carried the 
refugees to safe country in the East. 


would have 


President Views Plans for 
New National Church 


More 500 persons, including 
President Eisenhower and Vice-President 
Nixon, attended a service of intercession 
and Holy Communion last month at Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D.C. The service, held on the occasion 
of the reconvening of Congress, was 
sponsored by the National Capital Area 
Council of Churches together with the 
General Assembly of The United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

More than 100 members of Con- 
gress, Cabinet members, judges, and Fed- 
eral officials attended the annual serv- 
ice. Among the clergymen conducting the 
service were Dr, Arthur L. Miller, United 
Presbyterian Moderator; National 
Church’s pastor Edward L. R. Elson; Dr. 
W. Taliaferro Thompson, former Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 


than 





(Southern); and Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Following the service, President Eisen- 
hower, a member of National Church, 
went to the church’s fellowship hall for 
a meeting with leaders of the congrega- 
tion and the denomination. There he 
watched architect Edward B. Stone dis- 
play sketches and floor plans for a new 
National Presbyterian Church and cen- 
ter in Washington. Plans include a 2,400- 
seat sanctuary and 3,000-seat gymnasium 
that will be the third largest religious 
edifice in Washington. Only Washington 
Cathedral (Episcopal) and the new Ro- 
man Catholic National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception are larger. 

The proposed church center will 
cost more than $10,000,000 with its re- 
ligious education facilities and 800-car 
parking lot. Co-chairmen of the fund 
drive are Dr. Paul A. Wolfe, pastor of 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
and publisher Henry R. Luce. Actor 
James Stewart, who is a Presbyterian, 
will serve as vice-chairman. 

A 16%-acre site on Massachusetts 
Avenue, on the highlands overlooking the 
city, has been purchased as a building 
site. To be constructed entirely of poured 
concrete, the church, of modern Gothic" 
style, will have a sanctuary whose 
vaulted four-domed ceiling will rise 130 
feet, supported by twenty-four pillars 
120 feet high. 

Commenting on the plans, Presi- 
cent Eisenhower said that as a man who 
often wrestles with “the frustrations of a 
budget,” he could appreciate the fund- 
raising task the church is undertaking. 
“A venture like this sets forth a monu- 
ment to our beliefs,” the President added. 
“This is something the world ought to 


»” 


see 











NEWS 


National Council 
Views Strikes 


Government intervention in strikes is 
“justified” when it can aid free bargain- 
ing through mediation or when it is 
necessary to protect public welfare, the 
National Council of Churches’ General 
Board said at a meeting in strike-plagued 
Detroit last month. 

In a statement on “Ethical Issues in 
Industrial Relations of Concern to Chris- 
tians,” the Board also commented on 
“featherbedding,” declaring that “the 
practice of requiring payment in wages 
or salaries where work is unnecessary or 
not performed at all leads to a price in- 
flation not for the public good and 
should not be engaged in.” 


Bishop Dibelius Hits 
Anti-Semitic Acts 


Bishop Otto Dibelius, of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, told the 
congregation of St. Mary’s Church in 
East Berlin that recent anti-Semitic in- 
cidents in West Germany and elsewhere 
were “disgusting.” 

They are proof, he said, that the Ger- 
man nation has not overcome its past. 
He emphasized that the past could not 
be obliterated, but it could be overcome. 

The wave of anti-Semitic and pro- 
Nazi incidents triggered by the defacing 
of a Cologne synagogue continued 
throughout West Germany. Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches as well as 
Jewish synagogues and cemeteries, pub- 
lic buildings, streets, and homes of indi- 
vidual Jewish citizens in various West 
German communities were defaced by 
Swastikas and anti-Semitic slogans. 

The Federal government of Germany, 
in an official declaration, denounced the 
incidents as action planned to defame 
the Federal Republic before the world. 

But incidents were not confined to 
- Germany. Reports of similar acts came 
from London, Paris, Oslo, Vienna, Ant- 
werp, Parma, New York, and Philadel- 
phia. Incidents in this country included 
the defacing of Protestant churches in 
New York—among them Riverside Bap- 
tist and the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine (Episcopal)—with Jewish symbols. 

Although some observers feared a 
world-wide resurgence of anti-Semitism, 
the Anti-Defamation League (American 
Jewish) believed the incidents in this 
country were only “malicious mischief.” 
Anti-Semitism in America, the League 
felt, was “at its lowest ebb in years.” 
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CONTENTION 


by John Coventry Smith 


in grave danger of being divided. 

Many Presbyterian groups in Ko- 
rea, including women’s organizations 
and youth groups, are at work seeking 
to reconcile the two factions. They are 
supported by missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. (Southern), the 
Presbyterian Church of Australia, and 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
There is still hope that reconciliation may 
be possible, though there are many dif- 
ficulties to be resolved. 

The threatened division became seri- 
ous at the time of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Korea in 
September, 1959. The reasons for this 
division are complicated, but may be 
briefly stated as follows. 

In Korean political and economic life 
there is a divisiveness which her leaders 
have not yet been able to heal. Korean 
people have agreed on Syngman Rhee 
as their President and upon their oppo- 
sition to Communism and to the Japa- 
nese. This is understandable in light of 
their past experiences as a colony of 
Japan and as a country invaded by a 
Communist army. They have only re- 
cently been able to come to any measure 
of agreement concerning a constructive 
program for the future. 

This same tendency to division has 
been present in the Protestant Churches 
in Korea, both Methodist and Presby- 
terian. This may arise from the fact that 
during the Japanese occupation the only 
place for Koreans to engage in political 
activity was within the Churches. In the 
last seven years there have been two 
minor splits off the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea, one in the direction of what 
we would call the Bible Presbyterian 
Church and one toward what is regarded 
in conservative Korea as a liberal posi- 
tion. However, up until September the 
central block of Presbyterians, number- 
ing some 550,000, had remained in the 
continuing Presbyterian Church in 
Korea. 


Ti: Presbyterian Church in Korea is 


Even within this group there were 
two factions striving for power. One 
had taken the name of an American 
organization, the National Association 
of Evangelicals (N.A.E.), even though 
for several years there had been no rela- 
tionship with this organization in the 
United States. They, in turn, had labeled 
the opposing group the “ecumenical 
party.” The men who belonged to the 
so-called “ecumenical party” were very 
largely in control of General Assembly's 
activities and of the institutions related 
to the Church. In large measure they 
were also part of the committee elected 
by the Church to serve with the mis- 
sionaries of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the administration of work in 
Korea. 

The N.A.E. group were from time to 
time attacking the ecumenical party be- 
cause the Church was continuing as a 
part of the World Council of Churches 
and because of participation in various 
other ecumenical organizations. This 
friction, however, seemed not to be of 
serious proportions until this last year. 

But the occasion for the stirring up of 
serious party dispute came previously, 
when a scandal arose in connection with 
the use of seminary funds that had been 
given directly by certain donors in the 
United States. The funds were lost by 
the seminary in negotiations for the pur- 
chase of land from the government. In 
due process the president of the sem- 
inary was asked to resign. His former 
students immediately came to his de- 
fense, insisting in loyalty to their pro- 
fessor that he must be reinstated as 
president. This agitation came to a cli- 
max in the General Assembly of 1958, 
which Assembly confirmed the accept 
ance of the resignation and authorized 
the appointment of a whole new Board 
of Directors. 

A small number of men in the leader- 
ship of the so-called N.A.E. group now 
realized that under the new Board of 
Directors an examination of the facts 
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IN KOREA 


The General Secretary of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations ana- 


lyzes the current controversy that threatens to split the Presbyterian Church in Korea 


might involve charges against certain 
members of the committee which had 
lost the money, as well as against some 
others at the presbytery and General 
Assembly level who were not able to 
account for their use of funds. They, 
therefore, were motivated not only by 
a desire to control the Church but by a 
desire to use this control to avoid the 
charges that were pending. 

This small group of N.A.E. leaders 
then proceeded during the months of 
1959 to prepare to get control of the 
General Assembly of that year. They 
did so by attacks upon the so-called 
“ecumenical partv,” charges with which 
we are familiar United 
States but which have a peculiar po- 
tency in Korea, where Communists are 
just across the 38th Parallel: that the 
World of Churches is Com- 
munist, that the National 
Churches in the United States is also 
Communist, and that all member 
Churches of the World 


Churches were collaborating with Com- 


here in the 


Council 
Council of 


Council of 


munism. Because this was in Korea, this 
led naturally to the further charge that 
certain conservative American mission- 
aries were “modernists” and were being 
used by those who were supporting the 
Communists. This even resulted in the 
charge that the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A, had abandoned its unique 
Presbyterian character and had become 
part of a great movement to unite the 
Churches into one Church. Evidence for 
this charge was found in the new name, 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

These charges were widely circulated 
at the presbytery level as delegates were 
being selected for the General Assembly. 
In many areas the ground was fertile 
for such charges, especially because no 
adequate factual presentation was being 
circulated to discredit the charges them- 
selves. 

The General Assembly met in Sep- 
tember at Taejon. It took only one vote, 
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and this concerned the seating of con- 
tested delegates from the presbytery in 
Seoul. The ecumenical group won this 
vote and established themselves in the 
General Assembiy with a majority of 
approximately 150 to 120. The N.A.E. 
group realized that if the Assembly or- 
ganized, they were bound to be defeated 
by succeeding votes on other issues. 
They, therefore, filibustered for two 
days, at the end of which time the Mod- 
erator announced that the General As- 
sembly was recessed. 

The majority contested the decision 
of the Moderator, the former 
Moderator to the platform, adjourned to 
meet the next day in Seoul, and organ- 
ized the General Assembly. 

The minority refused to acknowledge 
the validity of the meeting which was 
held by the majority and proceeded to 
call another meeting in Seoul on No- 
vember 24, at which time they also or- 
ganized a General Assembly. 


called 


ISSIONARIES related to the Pres- 
byterian Church from the three 
missionary groups, Southern 
Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, and 
Australian Presbyterian, all joined now 
in a plan for reconciliation, the substance 
of which called for a ceasing of dispute, 
the recognition that neither of the Gen- 
eral Assemblies should be continued as 
the valid General Assembly, and that 
after a period of peace a new General 
Assembly should be elected from the 
whole Church. It was also proposed that 
the Presbyterian Church in Korea with- 
draw from all ecumenical organizations 
for a period of three years. The Board 
of World Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. and the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of 
The United Presbyterian Church con- 
ferred at length concerning this matter 
and jointly supported the effort at recon- 
ciliation being carried on by their mis- 
sionaries in Korea. This also had the 
support of Billy Graham, who is well- 


known and beloved among Korean pas- 
tors and who wrote an open letter to 
them supporting reconciliation. Dr. 
Richard Baird, Dr. Samuel Moffett, and 
the Reverend Otto DeCamp have been 
the United Presbyterian representatives 
in these reconciliation negotiations. 

At this juncture into the picture in 
Korea came Dr. Carl McIntire. He and 
a few of his colleagues announced that 
“the situation there [in Korea] is fluid. 
We must answer the call. God will bring 
great good. Those valiant souls need 
help. God has prepared us for the 
battle.” With this intention they set out 
for Korea, where they were welcomed 
by the dissident faction and at meetings 
all over the land made charges against 
the “ecumenical group,” the World 
Council of Churches, and all member 
Churches, especially The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. 

The result of this visit was that though 
the “ecumenical group” accepted with 
minor reservations the plan for recon- 
ciliation presented by the missionaries, 
the “N.A.E. group” rejected the plan 
completely and proposed in its place 
that all parties regard the N.A.E. As- 
sembly as the legitimate Presbyterian 
General Assembly and return to the fold. 

This is where the matter rests at the 
present time. The missionaries are still 
working for reconciliation with the co- 
operation of many Korean Presbyterian 
leaders and with the temporary support 
of two representatives from the Board 
of World Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S., Dr. Hugh Bradley, 
Secretary for Korea, and Dr. Nelson 
Bell. Two representatives from The 
United Presbyterian Church, Dr. Henry 
Little, Secretary for Korea, and Dr. Roy 
Grace, were in Korea at the time of the 
September General Assembly and have 
thus been able to participate, as well as 
to secure first-hand information. The 
Southern Presbyterian representatives 
and the representatives of The United 
Presbyterian Church have been keeping 
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NEWS 


in the closest possible association as they 
strive for reconciliation, 

The institutions with which The 
United Presbyterian Church has been 
related in Korea are all under their own 
Boards of Directors, which very largely 
consist of representatives of the so-called 
Yonsei University 
(including Severance Union Medical 
College and Hospital), Taegu Hospital, 
College, Keimyung College, 
and the new Women’s College, as well 
as the ten or a dozen academies and 
Bible Institutes, all continue in rela- 
tionship to the Depattment of Coopera- 
Work of the Church and are func- 
No 


no missionaries have been 


“ecumenical group. 


Soongsil 


tive 
tioning in a reasonably normal way. 
funds and 


withdrawn from any institutions or from 


any work 
With the exception of one or two 
names, the men and women who are 


best known to The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. are in the ecumen- 
ical group. Dr. Kyung Chik Han, a for- 
mer Moderator, and the Moderator who 
at the Uniting Assembly in Pitts- 
the Reverend Pilsoon Chun, 
leadership of the 
They 
the ministers and laymen who are known 
United States. 

Dr. MclIntire’s propaganda, since re- 
United States, 
cluded many fantastic charges. 
that The United 


Church has withdrawn support from an 


was 
burgh. are 
in the ecumenical 
group are supported by most of 
to us in the 


has in- 
He has 


Presbyterian 


turning to the 
said 


orphanage because the director was not 
in favor of belonging to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches 
port from the seminary for a similar rea- 
indication of the validity of 
these charges mav be gained by a recital 


and has withdrawn sup- 


son. Some 
of the facts concerning the orphanage 
and the 

As to the orphanage in question, it has 


seminary 


never received funds from The United 
Presbyterian Church. It is supported by 
independent, 
tional relief agency which denies with- 
drawing any support from the orphan- 
age for this reason 

The large 
Seoul has 
elected Board of Directors. For several 
months it has been known that the sem- 


a reliable. nondenomina- 


Presbyterian Seminary in 


continued under its duly 


inary would have to move from the site 
on the top of South Mountain which be- 
longed to the Korean Government. In 
anticipation of this move, the Korean 
Government had paid to the seminary 
the sum of $24,000 to reimburse the 
seminary for improvements on the prop- 


2% 


erty. 
When the seminary came to move, 
however, the last of November, the 


movers were physically resisted by the 
N.A.E, group, although the president 
and the faculty were unanimous in favor 
of the move, with the exception of one 
professor. In order to forestall physical 
violence, the president and faculty left 
the chairs and records of the seminary 
in possession of the N.A.E. group and 
established the General Assembly sem- 
inary on the new site. Funds from the 
mission boards, as well as missionary 
personnel, continued to be used in con- 
nection with this seminary. 























The N.A.E. group, with the one re- 
maining professor, now established their | 
claiming that this is the | 
real Presbyterian Seminary in Korea. 
And Dr. McIntire announced to all | 
Presbyterians in the United States that | 
The United Presbyterian Church has | 
withdrawn its support from the Presby- | 
terian Seminary in Korea. 

Even as this statement is being com- | 
pleted, word has come from Dr. Moffett 
in Korea that the leaders of the ecu- 
menical group and some of the N.A.E. 
leaders have joined in a_ statement 
calling the Church to unite and 
pledging themselves to prepare a plan 
for reunion 

Therefore, the Commission is hopeful 
that results may be achieved by con-| 
tinued = striving for reconciliation. 
Churches in the United States and 
abroad have been summoned to prayer | 
for this purpose. In Korea many of the 
people at the congregational and pres- | 
bytery level who have not had an ade- 
quate chance to be informed are grad- 
ually becoming acquainted with the 
real at stake. They are being 
guided by the spirit that moved the Na- 
tional Organization of the 
Korean Presbyterian Church to issue a | 
statement which closes as follows: 

“Brothers in Christ, let us unite! 
Without asking for explanations or apol- 
without asking who is right and 
who is wrong, who is ecumenical and 
who is N.A.E., let us obey our Lord’s 
commandment . Christian | 
laymen, let us heartily pray that our | 
Church may be one. In this dark jungle | 
of division, let us endeavor to find the | 
bright narrow path to unity. We must | 
be willing to ae for this cause. Let | 
us pray for the unity of the Church. Let | 
us work for the unity of the Church. | 
Let us with one heart for this 
purpose.” 


own seminary, 


on 


issues 


Women’s 


ogies, 


to be one. 


arise 
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COEDUCATION AL d 
COLLEGES 

ALMA COLLEGE M. 

A co-educational Liberal Arts College. Fully ac. 

credited. Characterized by academic excellence, MACALEST! 

Robert BD. S Presid Alma, Michigan 

BLAC KBURN ‘COLLE GE acerettly, 

coeducational institution offering programs for those 

wishing to enter business, industry. law. medicine, 4, 

Ministry, sociel service, etc, Located in south cen- 

tral Illinois, j;ust north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 

Day fees by cash and ‘“‘work plan. Cartinvitle, Mm. 

BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE .cccuic P yaRy 

Liberal Arts and Sciences, Pre-pro., Bus., Teaching, “ee 

Christian Educ.. and the Ministry. New facilities: Founded 1 

library, gym, dining hall, dormitory for men and al arts co 

women. New York. Personalized instruction. Lester scholarshit 








H. Clee, Acting Pres.. N.J. ing. Exten 
dent Ralp! 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts approach to preparation 











for business, teaching. graduate and professional 
soe Address inquiries: Buena sta College, MONM 
tows. Founded ir 
lience in a Christion lege of his 
orientation .. . Majors in 22 fields a cone 
. Four-yeor teacher education pro- fine ae | 

gram ... Air Force ROTC. . . Mem 





ber of Midwest Conference . .. » Die 


tinguished faculty meets with small classes . . . Many MUSKI 
opportunities for participation in student activities ... United Pre 
Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. Science. P 
ess A 

WRITE Ditestezct COE coutect fe & Sec 
Admissions. Cedar Rapids. lowe J Write Dire 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 








Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- P - 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian ARK 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees Founded ir 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, riculum. F 
$400 vr President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia. Kans. body. Disti 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER Write ‘Dice 
4 4 Dire 


four-year Libera! Arts 
for juniors and sen- 
Excellent preparation 
Write to 


Presbyterian, coeducational, 
featuring independent study 
iors. About 1200 students 
for graduate study in the 2 
pA ~ 





STERL 








~_® Wooster. Co-ed. Lib 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE Cumpsl. of 
Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- ag 






ited. Coeducational. 
. Davis and Elkins 


Presbyterian. Write: Directer 
of Admissions College, Etkins, 
West Virginia. 









GROVE CITY COLLEGE “3.5” 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Stresses the application of Christian principles te 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts, Sciences, Music. 
Preparation for teaching, _business, law. engineeriag, 
ministry, medicine. P 4. y Harker 















HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducationa! liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and smal! classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities loca 








on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write Director of mover, indiana 
Hignest 









ILLINOIS COLLEGE — ,..23°25.,, 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering. iaw, medicine, ministry. 8@ 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 

Hlinois . Department A. Jacksonville. Hines: 


TUSCU 


Distinctive. 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE orn Senee Biot, New 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducationa!l. Liberal Arts, Business, Christiat 
Education. Cellegiate Nursing, Teacher Training. 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. 













LAKE ForEST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation's 
finest suburban communities 
Central emphasis placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education 
Presbyterian affiliated: errol- 
ment limited to 800: liberal! 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission 

Forest 


Write Box PL.. 
College. Lake Forest. tlinois 
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SCHOOLS, 


COLLEGES, 


& CAMPS 





COEDUCATIONAL 
COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL 
a 


COEDUCATION AL 
PREPARATORY 





~~ MACALESTER COLLEGE 


onal Liberal 
with a Christian Emphasis 
in Minnesota's Twin Cities 
Pre-professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government 


1500 Student«—— ceducational— 
in the land of 10,000 lakes, 


Rice, President 
Minnesota 


Harvey M 
Saint Paul, 


U L S A rgest Presbyterian- 


ami ated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment. 
campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 
Ww He i T t Director of University of Tulso 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


beautiful 


"WASHINGTON COLLEGE Probyte: 


ACADEMY 1780. Coed. Grades 9-12. College 
4 prep., agriculture, bus.. home ec., 
music. All students participate in work am. Work- 
ships, scholarships. Church-related gor’ — 
T. H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College, T 








rar — gy var ha 
WVARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, iow expenses, positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write: Presi- 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-la Fienne 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. “The iendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart. Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 


Founded 
1849 


Ry Ac- 


WEST NOTTINGHAM _ "*gsbvterian 
Coeducationai. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for ‘college through Dual Subject 
Pian of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster 101, Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 








dent Ralph Waldo Licyd, Box B. Maryville, Tenn. 





I ‘ ‘Ck Monmouth, 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE ™onmouth, 
Pounded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching. bus. admin 


fine arts. and the ministry. Rebt. W. Gibson, Pres. 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional ficlds. Superior Christian faculty teaching 


small classes. Majors in 24 areas. Modern campus. 
Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


” y A School for Boys. 
BLAIR ACADEMY Presbyterian affiliation. 
Established 1848. Grades 8-12, Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of s ts and 
activities. Well-equipped aoe in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water G *p. 
James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, N.J. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY £22.25; 
INSTITUTE, ojets,2roersigr, 2 er 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, indi- 


vidual attention. All sports. 79th year, Summer ses- 
sion, Catalog. Registrar, Box 392, Bordentown, N.J. 








ted Presbyterian Co-ed 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
arg Administration, Home Economics. Elemen- 


MEN’S COLLEGE 





ry & Secondary Education 
Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 





> - . an Pi 
PARK COLLEGE 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
iculum. Fully accredited International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 


Presbyterian. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,©2ss, 2 


Presbyterian. 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Phys- 
ics: B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial. 
Mechanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year pro- 
grams combining arts and engineering. 


Major in 
International Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 


CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whoie boy—physically, mentally. spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor. how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 124th year of character a 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45. New Bloomfield, Pennsytvania. 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 





; 7 Cr United 
STERLING COLLEGE peqp,dnitee 
Co-ed Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central. offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
eading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 


yy “yy . “4° 40—Presbyterian 

BEAVER COLLEGE Fee and 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees, Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban cam twenty minutes from Philadelphia 


> New term begins February 1 
I E DDIE Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of character is combined with high 
scholastic attainment. A college preparatory school 
for boys, grades 7-12. Fully accredited, All sports. 
Just off N. J. Turnpike (‘Exit 8). For catalog write: 

. C. O. Morong, Hdm., Box 2-S, Hightstown, N.J. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





pus 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








wan emphasis, high sc spongy os standards, reasonabie 
in cost. Write: Ad . Sterling, Kans. 








IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO. home 


/ of the Alamo. Near Mexico. Gulf Coast, 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCtuer, 
Ph.D... President. St. Charities. Missouri. 





famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful 
ly accredited. Six degrees. through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 


“America’s most mod 


+s-aIC . Pa 
QUEENS COLLEGE 

Church affiliated, four-year liberal arts college with 
a program planned especially for the education of 
women. Write: Admissions Office, Queens College, 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 


STUART HALL ~By . ay 


Shenandoah Valley. 

An Episcopal girls’ school. Fully accredited. Grades 

-12. Notable college entrance record. Music & 

art Charming atmosphere. Attractive campus. Art 
sports, Gym, indoor swimming pool. 

Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., x P, Staunton, Va. 





CAMPS 








collegiate athletics 
T 5 INIT ¥y ern university cam- 
YA fas pus.” 
Woodin Laurie, President 
University, San Antonio, 


James 


Trinity Texas 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive Presbyterian College, established in 


WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Box L, Chambersburg. Pa. 


Wilson College, 


: ww x x 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 4/3=™¢ 
friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps. 
360 acres, Understanding leaders. All sports: rid- 
ing, riflery. golf, swimming, boating. fishing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway _Phila.-Baltimore 
Norman C. Farniof. Box 1010, Colora, land. 








SCHOOL OF NURSING 





1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully’ accredited. B.A. 
S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 

phere Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
c. Pr Greeneville, Tenn. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DVUBVUQUE 
Ci peor 


COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY 


LIBERAL ARTS 
THEOLOGICAL 





Femruary 1, 1960 


PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1960. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


write: 
Harrison Street, 





COLLEGE PREP CAMPS 


For Students Grades 8-12 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


offers 2 intensive six week programs 

in READING and STUDY SKILLS for 

= college-bound boys and girls. Class 

work and individual instruction for able students im- 

prove comprehension and rate of reading, vocabulary, 

— Develop skills for studying, taking examina- 
tions. Complete recreational program at each camp. 

In the Adirondacks: Sagamore at Raquette Lake, Pine- 

brook on Upper Saranac Lake. June 30 thru August 11. 


SAGAMORE READING CAMP 
Grades 10, 11, 12. Write for Brochure S64 


PINEBROOK READING CAMP 
Grades 8 & 9. Write for Brochure P34 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SUMMER CAMPS 
610 E. FAYETTE ST., SYRACUSE 3, N. Y. 
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At UPW Executive Committee meeting, Mrs. J. C. Piper, Parsons, Kansas, reports on 
1959 consultations. Observers are (from left) Miss Emily Gibbes, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. L. B. Crane, St. Clair Shores, Michigan; and Mrs. A. L. Elder, LaGrange, Illinois. 


Women Leaders Meet: 
Plan for Future 


Midway in the 1958-61 triennium, the 
twenty members of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of United Presbyterian 
Women met recently to make plans for 
the organization’s first national meeting. 
The assembly, which will be attended 
by more than five thousand Presbyterian 
women, will be held from June 26 to 
July 1, 1961, on the campus of Purdue 
University in Lafayette, Indiana. 

Planning the 1961 gathering was 
one of the major considerations of the 
Executive Committee’s meeting, its third 
since the members were elected in June, 
1958. To attend, the UPW leaders had 
traveled to the Gilmor-Sloane House in 
Stony Point, New York, from every sec- 
tion of the country. 

The committee heard travel reports 
from two members who had represented 
Presbyterian women on missions over- 
seas: UPW president, Mrs, Ernest H. 
Hoeldtke, of Buffalo, New York, who was 
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a delegate to the World Presbyterian 
Alliance assembly in Brazil; and Mrs. 
Virgil M. Cosby, of Oak Park, Illinois, 
who had visited churches in Cuba. The 
women also approved a report on the 
UPW-sponsored Egyptian-American 
friendship exchange, learned how Pres- 
byterian women were carrying out the 
Charter for Christian Action, and listened 
to the conclusions of a study made of 
other Protestant women’s programs. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
summary of the suggestions made by ten 
consultative conferences held in 1959 and 
attended by 600 UPW officers (see P.L., 
December 15, 1959). These unusual con- 
ferences were initiated by the Executive 
Committee to ascertain the current think- 
ing and activities of UPW members. The 
findings guided the Executive Commit- 
tee as it planned the 1961 national meet- 
ing, as its finance committee set future 
UPW goals, and as its program com- 
mittee worked to develop the tools 
which will be used by associations and 
circles. 


Birth Control 
Controversy Continues 


Pope John XXIII and _presidentia] 
contender John F, Kennedy added their 
statements to the world-wide debate on 
birth control set off in December by 
President Eisenhower’s assertion that the 
United States Government should refuse 
family-planning aid to nations which re- 
quest it to alleviate problems of over- 
population. 

Although he did not mention Mr, 
Eisenhower, the Pope obviously ap- 
proved the position taken by the Amer- 
ican President. The Pontiff alluded to 
the “problem of hunger,” declaring that 
“to remedy this terrible calamity of hun- 
ger, one cannot in any way have recourse 
to erroneous doctrines and to the dam- 
aging and death-bearing methods of 
birth control. 

“Instead,” Pope John continued, 
“jt is necessary that the riches of the 
earth be placed at the disposal of all, 
as God’s commandment and justice de- 
mand. Let earthly goods be better dis- 
tributed, let the barriers of egoism and 
self-interest be broken down. Let the 
best method be studied for helping the 
underdeveloped areas. Let men work to 
obtain from the earth itself the incal- 
culable resources still hidden, which it 
can offer for the advantage of all.” 

Senator John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, appearing on a “Meet the 
Press” television program, was asked 
what he would do, as President, if India 
asked the United States for help in con- 
trolling population growth. “I would say 
to the Indian government,” Kennedy re- 
plied, “that the United States will engage 
in a program .. . of more substantial 
economic assistance. Prime Minister 
Nehru himself has said that, if the Indians 
are given the assistance which they re 
quire . . . they can handle the problem 
themselves.” This statement was inter- 
preted as meaning that Kennedy would 
increase U.S. aid, leaving the Indians 
with the choice of using such aid for 
advancing birth control. 

In Rome, Civilta Cattolica, a Jesuit 
magazine, called for a massive world- 
wide effort to increase the world’s re 
sources as one way to offset a “popula- 
tion explosion.” « 

The article said other means would 
be to put an end to “political and racial” 
emigration barriers preventing — the 
“peaceful conquest of the world by the 
people with high birth rates,” and 4 
more equitable use of capital. 
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Written by Father Angelo Perego, 
§.J.. the article noted that in 1951 Amer- 
jcan insurance companies made a profit 
of $4,707,000,000. It said that such 
earnings could go to “redeeming deserts” 
or to similar worthy projects rather than 
to the financing of “one more useless 
toothpaste or another pathological sport.” 
The reference to “pathological sport” was 
seen as directed especially against pro- 
fessional boxing. 

Civilta Cattolica meanwhile praised 
American Catholic foreign missions for 
their efforts to combat artificial contra- 
ception as a method of controlling birth 
rates in underdeveloped countries. The 
magazine asserted that periodic or per- 
manent sexual abstention and not con- 
traception was the answer to the need 
for limiting the size of families. 

The Protestant point of view, ex- 
pressed in many statements by individual 
leaders and by Churches, was over- 
whelmingly critical of the President's 
declaration and of the traditional posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church. A 
notable exception, the 
president of the National Council of 


however, was 


Churches, Baptist Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
who agreed with Mr. Eisenhower that 
birth control information should be dis- 
tributed through private organizations, 
not governments. 

“Just as Protestants cannot approve 
of the use of tax funds for parochial 
schools,” Dr. Dahlberg said, “it is un- 
derstandable that Catholics would find 
it difficult to approve of the use of public 
tax funds for birth control information.” 

Dr. Dahiberg, who stressed that he 
was speaking as an individual and not 
as a spokesman for the Council, added 
that unless the present expansion of pop- 
ulation “in our own country” is con- 
trolled, are due major 
disasters, particularly in the field of edu- 


“we for some 
cation. 

“As an advocate for many years of 
birth control and planned parenthood,” 
he continued, “I believe it is of greatest 
importance that nations like India should 
have access to birth control information 
if they request it.” 

More typical of Protestant reaction 
was a statement by Congregationalist 
Dr. Truman B. Douglass, who deplored 


“the negative policy” of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the “hands-off pol- 
icy” of President Eisenhower. 

Dr. Douglass disclosed that his 
Church’s Ryder Hospital in Puerto Rico 
is now experimenting with contracep- 
tive pills with “several hundred” women. 
The results are “highly encouraging,” he 
noted. “This service to the cause of pop- 
ulation control is far from being anti- 
religious. It is, on the contrary, a positive 
expression of Christian compassion and 
humanitarian concern.” 

Dr. Douglass charged the Roman 
Catholic Church with “staging a desper- 
ate delaying action” in “a battle which it 
knows is already lost. It knows that mil- 
lions of faithful Catholics who follow 
the teachings of the Church in other 
matters disregard its prohibitions in the 
practice of contraception and do this 
with a clear conscience.” 

In Puerto Rico, he said, “scores of 
Roman Catholic women request sterili- 
zation surgery to prevent the bearing of 
more children to whom the territorial 
economy and the family income cannot 
offer a chance at a decent life. Not only 
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ALL YOU HAVE DREAMED OF FOR RETIREMENT 
NOW ALMOST A REALITY AT MEDFORD, OREGON 


A Christian retirement residence of distinction, Rogue 
Valley Manor is now under construction. Opening is 
scheduled late this year when the members will move 
into their new homes. 


You can still be among the original member- 
occupants of the Manor’s charming, modern apartments 
—if you act soon. The coupon below will bring you full 
details. 

In the dry mild beauty of Southern Oregon — so 
rightly called “the garden spot of the West”— you will 
lead your own life, surrounded by congenial people, 
doing things you enjoy. The finest building ever designed 
for gracious retirement living offers everything from 
meals to medical care...and at reasonable costs. Life 
memberships start at $8,500 (and it costs no more for 
a couple). 

Write today. There is absolutely no obligation, but 
you should act now. Rogue Valley Manor can be the 
ultimate in fine living coupled with security and happi- 
ness for those retirement years. 















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
WALTER M. Hicoins, Executive Director 
Rogue Valley Manor, Dept. 
offices in the First Methodist Church, 
Medford, Oregon. 
Please send me free, without obligation, a copy of booklet 
giving full facts about Rogue Valley Manor. 
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Before the discovery of insulin in 1921, 
the treatment for diabetes was one of 
“undernutrition”—actually slow starva- 
tion. The diabetic lived an invalid’s life. 
Happily, today, if you’re diabetic, you 
can enjoy a long, productive life by fol- 
lowing your doctor’s program of diet 
and medication. 

The diabetic often can eat almost all 
types of foods, but in specific amounts. 
Carbohydrates are limited, which some- 
times restricts the variety of foods—espe- 
cially sweet foods. But thousands have 
solved this problem with sweet D-Zerta® 
Gelatin. Made entirely without sugar, 
one serving has only 12 calories. 
D-Zerta Gelatin has so little carbohy- 
drate, the diabetic usually can eat as 
much as he likes, as often as he likes. 

D-Zerta Gelatin comes in six deli- 
cious flavors. It combines well with many 
foods for tempting entrees and salads. 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta Gel- 
atin...and D-Zerta Pudding, too. He'll 
recommend them. D-Zerta is made by 
General Foods, the makers of Jell-O® 
Desserts. It’s av ailable a at ‘grocery stores. — 
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NEWS 


the private hospitals but also the govern- 
ment hospitals on this Catholic island 
perform hundreds of sterilization opera- 
tions annually.” 

Presiding Bishop Arthur Lichtenber- 
ger of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
remarked, “If our government were 
asked to lend assistance which would 
prevent floods in India, it could not re- 
fuse. I don’t see how it can refuse to 
respond to a request of this type either.” 

The Right Reverend Stephen F. 
Bayne, Episcopal Bishop of Olympia, 
Washington, asserted that the Roman 
Catholic teaching on birth control “was 
devised by bachelors on a faulty moral 
theology which glorifies the single 
state.” 

In Silver Spring, Maryland, a tax- 
payer's suit was filed to enjoin the use 
of public funds in the construction of a 
community hospital to be operated by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross. The suit 
asserts that the hospital will impose a 
“sectarian code of medical ethics” upon 
all patients, particularly in the fields of 
birth control and therapeutic abortion, 
and that this will violate the constitu- 
tional rights of adherents of other re- 
ligious faiths. 

Dr. Glenn L. Archer, executive direc- 
tor of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State, announced that his organization 
would press a series of court cases (of 
which the Silver Spring litigation is 
first) in an effort to get a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision that birth control is a 
constitutional right. 

In another legal action, the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors unani- 
mously upheld the state’s eighty-year- 
old law banning the dissemination of 
birth control information. The decision 
answered four suits brought against the 
law claiming violation of constitutional 
principles of personal liberty. One of 
the plaintiffs was a twenty-five-year-old 
wife who said that pregnancy in her 
“would result almost inevitably in 
death.” Another was Dr, C. Lee Buxton, 
chairman of the Yale Medical School's 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy, who argued that the law was an 
“unreasonable restraint” on his constitu- 
tional right to practice his profession. 

Meanwhile a delegation from a Lu- 
theran denomination in India has asked 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
to send additional medical missionaries 
to India to teach planned parenthood 
and to establish birth control clinics in 
existing hospitals and medical centers. 


case 





A bronze Madonna and Child, sculp- 
tured by Sir Jacob Epstein in 1927, 
has been moved to Riverside Church, 
New York, from the Museum of 
Modern Art. When Sally Ryan, a New 
York sculptor, purchased the statue, 
Sir Jacob said it ought to be given 
to a church. She fulfilled his wish 
after his death in 1959 by asking 
that it be transferred from the mvu- 
seum, where she had placed it on 
loan. The sculpture now rests on a 
marble base in the church’s new 
garden court. 




















Mr. A. Aaron Rao, who represented the 
Indian Congress Party in the Madras 
legislature for six years, made the official 
request, and explained that the Indian 
government would welcome additional 
help in its birth control program, which 
has been in effect less than a decade. He 
said there are only sixty-eight govern 
ment-operated birth control clinics in all 
of India. 

The Medical Committee of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica, consisting of leading physicians and 
public health specialists, said that a ban 
on birth control in Federal medical, re- 
search, and assistance programs would 
“impose on the majority the dogma of a 
minority.” 

In a policy st&tement, the committee 
assailed the “terrible imbalance” in the 
handling of birth control by public agen 
cies and called for “ a sound public pol 
icy,” reflecting dominant America® 
beliefs, of treating birth control in exactly 
the same manner as other medical prob 
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lems are treated. 

The committee pointed out that the 
medical profession regards contraception 
as an essential aspect of preventive medi- 
cine; that methods of conception control 
are available which are acceptable to all 
groups, including Roman Catholics; and 
that nine out of ten American families 
practice some form of family planning. 

“This framework should provide the 
basis for governmental action which re- 
spects the rights of all groups and im- 
poses on no individual any practice which 
is abhorrent to him,” the statement de- 
clared. “Yet from the Federal govern- 
ment down to the lowest level of local 
government, many public officials have 
attempted to evade the issue.” 

“India,’’ the committee maintained, 
‘has long indicated it would welcome 
U.S. assistance on this program. Within 
the last month two official representatives 
of the Indian government have said that 
three kinds of help would be most use- 
ful: assistance in sharing our longer ex- 
perience in family planning, in helping 
to establish contraceptive manufacturing 
facilities, and in research aimed at im- 
proved methods of conception control.” 


Police Ask Clergy for Help 


The Police Department of the City of 
New York has appealed to ministers of 
the metropolitan area to aid in fighting 
an “alarming jump” in vehicular deaths 
on city streets. 

Police Commissioner Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy sent to New York’s clergymen 
hand-delivered letters asking for pulpit 
appeals for better driving attitudes and 
safety habits. Some 700 persons, includ- 
ing 95 children, the letter said, were 
killed in New York street accidents dur- 
ing 1959. “I feel that one plea from the 
pulpit is worth hundreds of safety mes- 
sages from other sources,” the Commis- 
sioner said. A minister, “more than any 
other person,” he added, could bring 
about “a necessary and desirable change 
in the present indifferent attitude of 
many persons toward traffic safety.” 


INDEX 


An index of the 1959 issues, Vol. 12 
of PresByYTERIAN Lire, is being printed 
for the convenience of subscribers. In- 
dexes for 1956, 1957, and 1958 issues 
ae also available. Send 20 cents in 
stamps for each index desired to Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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Churches in Russia: 
Toward Closer Ties 


A five-man delegation of the World 
Council of Churches returned to Geneva 
recently after two weeks of visiting 
churches and churchmen in the Soviet 
Union. Their prediction: “Closer rela- 
tions” between the Council, the Russian 
Orthodox Church, other Russian 
church bodies will be forthcoming. 

One of the delegation members, Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, stressed that the visit had “no 
political purposes.” It was “nevertheless 
a fact that we established personal rela- 
tions in an atmosphere of warm friend- 
ship and on the basis of a common 
Christian faith.” 

Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft, World 
Council general secretary, said that there 
were no “official negotiations” with the 
Moscow Patriarchate, or suit nt- 
atives of the Lutheran 
Armenian Apostohe Chir 
question of relationships with the World 
“The future of our contacts, 


and 








Council. 
however, was always the main subject of 
our discussions,” Dr. Visser *t Hooft 
added. 

Other members of the delegation to 
Russia included the Reverend Francis 
House, Church of England clergyman; 
Dr. Nick Nissiotis, assistant director of 
the Council's Institute at 


Bossey, Switzerland, who is a member of 


Ecumenical 


the Greek Orthodox Church; and 
U Kyaw Than of Rangoon, Burma, a 
Baptist layman and administrative sec- 
retary of the East Asia Christian Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft said that in every 
church visited by the delegation the cor- 
diality shown them by worshipers was 
“overwhelming.” He said that he and his 
companions were greeted with “songs, 
shouts of welcome, the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs,” all indicating the joy of the 
Russian Christians at meeting believers 
from other Churches abroad. 

The World Council leader observed 
that it was impossible to sum up in a few 
sentences, the “very complicated” situa- 
tion of the churches in Russia. 

“Every moment, in a Communist coun- 
try,” he said, “the Church exists in a 
situation that is not at all Christian, but 
based entirely on another ideology. 
Moreover, there is active antireligious 
propaganda. Given these known facts, 


je wie were impressed by all this Church is 


and does. 

“Within this framework there are a 
very intense spiritual life, a convinced 
faith, arel a developed and impressive 
worship. The churches were filled—not 
only for our visit—but every Sunday, and, 
in many places, on weekdays.” 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft reported that the 
delegation found many students in the 
Orthodox theological academies. Candi- 
dates for admission, he noted, are care- 
fully screened to weed out those not up 


Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft (left), general secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
receives an enameled box as gift of Patriarch Alexei (right), head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, during the recent visit of five-man delegation of the Council. 
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to the required standards. 

Dr. Nolde said that there had been 
informal conversations with leaders of 
the Churches in Russia and with officials 
of the State Council for Religious Affairs 
about current international problems, 
including disarmament. 

“We emphasized,” he reported, “that 
it is necessary to attack the root causes 
of war and prevent or stop limited mili- 
tary conflicts carrying with them the dan- 
ger of enlargement. We also said that it 
is not enough to demand independence 
for colonial peoples, because there are 
noncolenial peoples living under a for- 
eign yoke who are not permitted by free 
and popular vote to choose their govem- 
ment and elect their own officials.” 

In his farewell address to the Rus- 
sian churchmen, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said: 
“. . . Our hope for the future of the 
Church of Christ in Russia is based upon 
the Scriptural truth that the Word of 


God is not bound and will continue its . 
saving-work in the future as it-has in the™ 
past. ... All churches in the world have” 


entered into a period of history in which 
their faith will be tested. The changes in 
the social and cultural situation create 
new conditions in which the faith once 
delivered to the saints will have to be 
expressed in new forms. We will all to- 
gether have to find the right answers to 
these new needs, and we cherish the 
hope that your Church with its age-old 
tradition may, in that process, be found 
to renew its strength... .” 


New Blanshard Book 
“Fiercely Separationist”’ 


The publication last week of a new 
book by Paul Blanshard, God and Man 
in Washington, provided a fresh load of 
ammunition for the discussion of such 
“hot” Church-State issues as birth con- 
trol, public school Bible reading, and the 
candidacy of a Roman Catholic for the 
Presidency. 

Famed as a controversialist—an 
earlier book, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power (also published by Bea- 
con Press), made the best-seller lists in 
1949—Blanshard has lost none of his 
fire. Chapters on the relations between 
organized religion and the Supreme 
Court, the Congress, and the public 
mores of Washington present much in- 
formation, slanted from a fiercely sepa- 
rationist point of view. 

Most timely is the chapter on the 
Presidency, which occupies more than 4 

(Continued on page 36) 
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| @ This takes the cake —and serves it 
neatly. A gentle squeeze of the ebony 
plastic handles fits stainless steel blades 
to size of desired cut, lets you lift it with- 
out frosted fingers or tipovers. Order 
item 6007 — Kut’n’Serve, $2.25 from 
Miles Kimball, 78 Bond St., Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin. 





@ Natural Mink-tail Beret fits all 
sizes. Available in Ranch Mink (dark 
brown), Pastel Mink (light brown), or 
Silver Blue Mink (gray), $27.50. Collar 
Pin’ same Colors, $11.95. Prices include 
Federal tax. Lloyd’s Fur Studio, Dept. 
PL, 276 Trumbull St., Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
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@ Handiest aid for quick touch-ups. 
Slip the Jiffy Press Mitt under a dress, 
a tricky shoulder, ora hanging curtain. 
Use it at your ironing board for corners 
and ruffles; tuck it in your travel bag. 
Heavily padded, silicone cover, durable, 
machine washable. Only $1, from Carol 
Beatty, 33 Beatty Bldg., Culver City, 
California. 





@ 2,000 Baby Names with meanings 
and suggestions on choosing will help 
parents-to-be pick a name they can be 
proud of, Includes nationality and Bibli- 
cal names. Just the thing for relatives 
and friends to give at baby showers. 
Gift edition of “A Treasury of Baby 
Names,” $1. Margaret Hudders, Box 84, 
Larchmont 8, New York. 
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orld’s finest stationery value, and 
quality gift for 42 years! Crisp, rich white bond poper 
Printed with user’s name and complete address in Midnight 
Blue ink. Socially correct, and so convenient for dozens of 
ondence uses. 100 6” x 7” printed note sheets and 
} printed matching envelopes. Maximum of 4 lines of 
ating with up to 30 characters (including spaces) per 
. Only $1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box. 


Vict Title DELUXE BOX 
* $2.50 


Richer, heavier white 
in the smort 
style 








. Perfect for 
professional, business, club use. 125 printed 
sheets and 125 printed matching envelopes. 
$2.50 postpaid. 
Seld only by mail, directly trem the Factory. Sotistection Guorentecd! 
The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., Inc. 
230 PARK AVENUE . PERU, INDIANA 
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Sterting Stiver — All items shown ‘4 actual size 

A. Symbol, "\,” diameter with Symbol, siternate wig 

18” sterting chain (back available, "K,” with 18° 
chain 


reads “‘! am a Presby- $5.00 
terion”) C. Bookmark $3.50 
medium size, %~ diameter $0 D. Tie Bar $4.00 
small size, %" diameter $1.25 nd Po 
Also available in 14 Karat €. Circle Pin * 
Gold, write tor detaris F. Tie Pin $3.00 


Send for tree folder iustrati other Presbyteriar. items. 
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add 21c per 1000. Guaranteed to please. Quite pos- 
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you our sizes. Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 21 Bo- 
lind Bidg., Montrose 48, Calif. Thank you kindly! 
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8%! Ivy 
eague stripes, plaids, solid- 
tones, whites in Sport and 
Dress styles. New . wash- 
and-weor fabrics! Bodies cut 
4” longer than ordinary 
shirts! Not sold in stores — 
by mail only! We are 
America’s best-known 

cialists for BIG MEN ONLY! 
Finest quality at sensible 
‘ prices! Satisfaction Guaran- 
alog, FREE! Write today! @ teed! Write for FREE Catalog! 


KING-SIZE, INC. 8370 BROCKTON, MASS. 


KEEPS YOU WARM ON THE COLDEST DAYS! 
100% All Wool U.S. Navy 


TOQUE DICKEY 


GUARANTEED NEW NEVER USES 
A real comfort in Cold and 
Damp weather. Fits everyone, 
Men, Women and Children. 
Keeps Ears, Neck and Chest 
warm. Soft, Durable, Flexible, 
Comfortable. Converts any 
jacket to a parka. 
A REAL $3.50 VALUE! 

Only $1.00 ppd + Spec. 6 for $5.00 ppd. 


A. L. ROBBINS, Dept. PL-1, 36 Bor - 10.13% 
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The Ideal Investment 
for a Woman 


A stable lifetime income * no investment 
worries or expenses * large tax savings 
and great Christian satisfaction 


Women know how important it is to have 
peace of mind. That is why so many of 
them invest their savings in American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements, often starting 
with as little as $100. 

They receive an immediate income-—not 
deferred until old age, as with conventional 
types of annuity. And these payments, un- 
like dividends, which increase income tax, 
actually reduce it substantially because 
over 80% of this annuity income may be 
tax free. 

This income is lifelong, unfailing and un- 
changing—and may also continue through- 
out the life of a survivor if so desired. 

Because this Christian plan—in opera- 
tion over 100 years—helps support the 
work of the Society in translating and dis- 
tributing the Scriptures wherever the need 
exists—you share in s**s+essseees 
this great mission Prompt, ° 
when you invest this 
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way. ° 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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NEWS 


(Continued from page 34) 

quarter of the book. While confessing to 
a personal liking for Senator John Ken- 
nedy, and approving of Kennedy’s forth- 
rightly expressed views on Church-State 
questions, Blanshard wants to be sure of 
the opinions of Kennedy or any other 
Catholic on six issues: divorce, birth con- 
trol, state support of parochial schools, 
censorship, discrimination against Prot- 
estants in mixed marriages, and what 
the author refers to as the Catholic “boy- 
cott” of public school education, 


College Head Hits 
Bias in Fraternities 


Racial and religious discrimination in 
college fraternities and sororities was the 
theme of a vespers talk in the chapel at 
Presbyterian-related Lake Forest Col- 
lege by acting president John R. Howard. 

“Can a fraternity or a sorority char- 
tered at a church-related college,” Mr. 
Howard asked, “refuse to admit a student 
because of his color or his race or his reli- 
gion in direct conflict with the Christian 
principles that are crucial to the college? 

“Restrictive covenants of whatever de- 
gree,” he declared, “are antisocial, are 
un-Christian, are immoral, and reflect 
something of the illness of that 1930 
German leadership which sought a pure 
race.” 

He admitted that such restrictions 


“were seldom written locally. . . . The 
charter is granted nationally, The new 
members are approved nationally. . . . 


But to admit that the issue is delicate is 
not to justify prolonged delay in attack- 
ing it.” 





John R. Howard, acting president of Pres- 
byterian-related Lake Forest College, 
scores college fraternity discrimination. 


Of People and Places 
NEW HISTORY DEPARTMENT APPOINTEE 


The appointment of Mr. William B. 
Miller, Levittown, Pennsylvania, as act- 
ing manager of the Department of His- 
tory of The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. was announced recently. 
He succeeds the Reverend Dr. Charles 
Anderson, who retired at the end of 1959 
after having served as manager for fif- 
teen years. 

Mr. Miller has been with the Depart- 
ment of History since 1957, serving as 
assistant researcher. He was formerly 
assistant to the circulation manager of 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 


OUTSTANDING SERVICE RECORDS 

Mr. Harry Shaw, a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Plainwell, 
Michigan (the Reverend John C, Fuhr- 
meister, pastor), has attended every an- 
nual congregational meeting for fifty 
consecutive years. Now ninety-three 
years old, he has been a church member 
since the age of twelve. Always active 
in church affairs, he has served as elder, 
trustee, Sunday school superintendent, 
and custodian. 
@ Mr. William Holmes Watt, a member 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Oak Park, Illinois (the Reverend Roger 
Blynn Simpson, pastor), will soon have 
completed sixty-one years as a ruling 
elder. He will be eighty-nine years old 
next month. Other offices Mr, Watt has 
held are those of deacon, president of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, and sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Sunday 
school. 


CHURCH CLOSES—ESTABLISHES FUND 

The Second Presbyterian Church, one 
of the oldest (1803) in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, held its last service at the tum 
of the new year. Once a congregation of 
well over a thousand members, the Sec- 
ond Church had dwindled to 150 mem- 
bers as more and more people moved 
away from the city, But the dissolution 
of the church does not mean that its min- 
istry has ceased. The congregation's 
$300,000 trust fund will be used to help 
local Presbyterian churches. 

The last pastor of Second Church was 
the Reverend James G. Miller, who left 
in June, 1958, Since that time Dr. Frank 
C. Ramsey, pastor emeritus of Central 
Presbyterian Church, Tarentum, Pent- 
sylvania, and the moderator of the Pres 
bytery of Pittsburgh, has been moderator 
of the church’s session. 
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for the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

200th. South Amenia, Wassaic, N.Y. 
(Mr. Clarence H. Kieselhorst, student 
pastor). 

125th. First, Peoria, Ill. (the Revs. 
Robert P. Gates and Joseph Barnett, pas- 
tors). Special tribute was paid during a 
morning service to nineteen persons who 
have been members of the church for 
more than fifty years. 

First, Belvidere, N.J. (the Rev. John 
E. Hunn, pastor). 

90th. Westminster, Bloomfield, N.J. 
(the Rev. Dr. James Gordon Emerson, 
pastor ) . 

75th. First, Axtell, Nebr. (the Rev. 
James P. Darroch, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Corcoran, Calif. (the Rev. Dr. 
George A. Egan, pastor), of a new 
church plant in a new location. A week- 
day Community Nursery School has been 
organized and is conducted five mornings 
each week, 

St. Andrew, Chicago, Ill. (the Rev. 
James A. Shiflett, pastor), of a new 
church and the remodeled Bryngelson 
Educational Building. 

Rosedale Gardens, Livonia, Mich. 
(the Rev. Arthur Beumler, pastor), of a 
new church school addition. 

First, Red Bank, N.J. (Drs. Charles 
§. Webster, minister, and Sargent Bush, 
associate minister), of a new education 
and fellowship hall building. 

First, Collamer, N.Y. (Mr. A. Bur- 
well Ziegler, lay minister), of a Christian 
education center. 

Immanuel, Cincinnati, Ohio (the 
Rev. Dr. Robert J. Netting, pastor), of a 
Christian education and office building. 

First, Coshocton, Ohio (the Revs. 
Harold W. Kaser and Bradley F. Rohwer, 
ministers), of a new education unit and 
chapel. 

Centennial Memorial, Mainpuri, 
U.P., India, of a new church. The build- 
ing was completed just in time to be used 
for the thirteenth triennial meeting of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Church of Northern India, 


a 
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Wins Gold Ribbon at State Fair for her 


Pronto Rolls 


“I’ve received many requests for my Pronto Parker House Rolls 
.-.and they’re so quick and easy to make,” says Mrs. Lewis Haight 
of York, who won the new Gold Ribbon for yeast baking at the 
Nebraska State Fair. ‘“‘But be sure to use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—the kind most prize-winning cooks 4 
prefer. It’s so fresh and fast rising my 
yeast baking turns out perfect every time. 

“Get Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
and try my recipe soon. It’s the same 
one that won me the Gold Ribbon and 
fifty-dollar premium!” 
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PRONTO PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 


‘N 


134 cups milk 2 packages Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
4, cup sugar YY cup warm (not hot) water 

1 tablespoon salt 2 eggs, beaten 

6 tablespoons soft shortening 7, to 8 cups sifted flour 


Scald milk, add sugar, salt and shortening. | Brush with melted butter, crease and fold 
Cool to lukewarm. Dissolve yeast in the over. Put close together on greased pan. 
warm water and add to the cooled milk Let rise till light. Bake 12 to 15 minutes in 
mixture. Beat eggs until light and add. Beat 375° to 400° oven. Cool on wire rack. 

in about half of flour, making a stiff 
batter. Mix in remaining flour, or enough 
to make a soft, but easily handled dough. 
Turn out on a lightly floured board and 
knead until smooth and elastic. Put in 
greased bowl. Brush top with soft shorten- 
ing. Cover and let rise in warm place until 
doubled in bulk. Roll out on board to 
\%-inch thickness. Cut with round cutter. 
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u Now in its 22nd Edition MORE THAN A 


It is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with Notes on Books of M | LLION 
the Bible, their Historical, Geographical and Chronological 

Backgrounds, with 75 Illustrative Maps; 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, Confirming or Illustrating 
Bible History, with 78 Authentic Photographic Reproductions; 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, See Copyright 
Greece and Rome, touching the Bible Story; poge of book 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and New Testaments, Apocryphal 
Books, Manuscripts and Early Christian Writings; 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting Bible Times with Our Own, Early Church Fathers, 
Persecutions,* Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther and the Reformation, 

Select Bible Verses Now Included in the Handbook , Say . 
There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything hke as much practical Bible information, 


IN PRINT 





(Further particulars sent on requesi) 
4x62 x 142 inches, 968 Pages, Cloth Bound $3.75 
Order from your Bookstore or H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, i. 
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Pay YOU Dividends 
You can’t get elsewhere 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





You get many “extras” when you buy 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES. 

You get liberal cash returns regularly, 
as well as import ant income tax Savings: 
and valuable “extra” dividends in con- 
fidence in the future because of the 
safety of your money, the guaranteed 
income for life, the feeling of independ- 
ence and security, which a Pressy- 
TERIAN ANNUITY can give you. 

But the greatest “dividend” comes 
from the feeling that while you are us- 
ing your money to such practical bene- 
fit to yourself, it is at the same time 
helping most effectively to proclaim the 
Gospel everywhere, now and in the 
future 

Thousands of Presbyterians like your- 
self are today enjoying these benefits, 
and living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from investment worries, 
through their participation in this an- 
nuity plan. 


Find out how you too can receive 
these benefits. 
ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANWNUITIES 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—ne re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—ne worry—neo risk. 


« eo legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 





ve, New York 27 


1 om interested in = Annuities. Please 
tell me whet percent income | would receive, my 


dete of birth being 


At present | om most interested in 
() Seerd of Notions! Missions 
() Ecumenical Mission ond Relations 
[) Beerd of Christion Educotion 
[_ Uneted Presbyterion Foundation 


Pleose send me free booklet explaining oll details. 
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Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


‘That Roared a superb movie. 


PL-2-1-60 


‘SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 
Some Movies Lately Seen 


oO any devisable critical test, Selo- 
mon and Sheba flunks. It is a 
tedious film; its make-believe is garish; 
its display of Miss Lollobrigida may 
mean good box office, but it surely is 


| poor art. Thinking Presbyterians who see 


this will have theological fits. If they go, 
they should leave the children at home, 
and the young people, and friends, then 
go quietly in sackcloth to mourn this 
desecration of Biblical faith. 


With appallingly bad taste, Happy 
Anniversary deals with one subject in 
a supposedly clever, urbane manner, 
namely, the fact that a couple lived as 
man and wife for a year before they 
were married. This information is told 
by the male part of the couple to in- 
credulous relatives years later at an an- 
niversary celebration. The thoroughly 
legitimate children of the marriage enter 


‘with the relatives and the couple into 


“witty,” “bright” conversation about the 
subject. The movie-goer leaves the place 
talking to himself, if not groaning—with 


good reason. Happy Anniversary runs 


out of jokes in twenty minutes, and hav- 
ing no plot, merely grinds to an uncertain 
halt. David Niven stars, and he should 
know better than to accept such a role. 


The Cranes Are Flying is a Russian 
film that is touring the country in the 
interests of cultural exchange, at the 
same time American films are touring 
Russia. This film won a deserving award 
1958 Cannes Film Festival. It 
moves. The photography is often very 
tricky and effective, but sometimes it is 
just experimental or amateurish. The 
played _bril- 


who is 


story concerns Veronica, 
liantly by Tatyana Samoilova, 
almost engaged to a boy when he 

suddenly called into the army. She loses 
her family in a bombing; goes to live 
with the boy friend’s family. There she 
has to face and cope with a talented 


| young pianist who doesn’t have to fight. 


That is the dramatic situation which the 


film explores and resolves. 


Peter Sellers can and does do almost 
everything. He is a superb comedian 
who singlehandedly makes The Mouse 
For those 
who haven't read the book, The Mouse 
That Roared is a story about an offbeat, 


independent little country located in the 


6 {| French Swiss Alps which decides to de- 


clare war on the U.S.A. and promptly 
lose, so that the U.S.A. will provide its 
usual generous helping hand to a de- 
feated enemy. The plan doesn’t work 
because the twenty-man army which 
goes to New York to surrender finds the 
“ultimate” weapon (the Q-bomb) and 
takes it home, thus winning the war. 
Peter Sellers is the leader of the army, 
the Prime Minister, and the Duchess, 
and adds his triple-threat personal whim- 
sey to the broad political joke. Perhaps 
the joke does get a bit thin and tired 
before the last lines are said, but don’t 
let that stop you. This is a wonderfully 
funny movie. 


Ingmar Bergman is himself a film- 
making magician, and his talents are 
most abundantly displayed in The Ma- 
gician. Herr Bergman directs, produces, 
and writes the script for his movies and 
in this one gets right at the matter at 
hand with his opening shots of a magi- 
cian’s company, its wagon, and its entry 
into a Swedish town. Is the magician a 
fake? Is there anything to magic as such? 
The camera doesn’t provide conclusive 
answers to these questions, but it does 
give documentary evidence that the 
magician tears to shreds the fabric of an 
ordinary household’s daily life. The in- 
tensity developed by the blend of camera 
work and script is almost unbearable 
and—unbelievable, which is precisely the 
point of the movie. This film has been 
around for months now and has won 
unanimous critical acclaim. It provides 
an engrossing evening. 


On the Late Late show the other 
night, the Marx Brothers’ antique, A Day 
at the Races, was interrupted eleven 
times for little commercial messages, but 
not even that could spoil this old favor- 
ite. Having seen Lil Abner, A Journey 
to the Center of the Earth, and Goliath 
within forty-eight hours, this reviewer 
was forced by the Marx Brothers’ romp 
to the unhappy conclusion that today’s 
Hollywood has gone berserk. These 
three recent films are crashing bores 
compared to the” unequivocal—yet de 
lightful—foolishness of “A Day at the 
Races.” Some of the commercials were 
better drama and provided better enter 
tainment than the three big movies which 
I had been led to hope might be @ 
least fair. There must be a moral here. 
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BEYOND 
MEETING AND EATING 


(Continued from page 8) 


world is the unapologetic effort to extend 
Christ's Kingdom. The task force suc- 
ceeds best and has the most vitality when 
it is frankly evangelistic. Then the men 
of the local church bind themselves to- 
gether not primarily to have a men’s club, 
but chiefly to help one another in the 
task of reaching the seekers both inside 
and outside the official church member- 
ship. 

The best evangelistic work of most 
men can be done in connection with their 
business or profession. One of the best 
examples of this kind of effort is found 
in Toronto, Whenever I visit that fair 
Canadian city, some new person tells me 
about the same man, one who up to five 
years ago was only a nominal Christian, 
but who is now wholly enkindled and 
consequently an enkindler of others. A 
year ago this businessman, sitting with 
an acquaintance whose life was a com- 
plete washout, said, “There are at this 
moment only two men who can do any- 
thing about your problem, You are one, 
and I am the other. What shall we do 
about it?” The result of this bold en- 
counter was a complete change in the 
other man’s life. Recently I saw the other 
man, a year after his new decision, and 
he was radiant. If the first man had not 
been part of a Christian task force, the 
probability is that no change would 
have occurred and the now radiant man 
might long ago have been a suicide. Of 
the man who helped him, a companion 
of the business office said, “He preaches 
all the time. But the men don’t resent it 
or call him a Holy Joe because they know 
he is genuine.” 


Help for the task 
Most men who have even an inkling 
of what the Christian gospel means will 
agree that as recruits in the Christian 
cause they must be fishers of men, but 
they feel terribly unprepared for this 
holy task. They consequently need help. 
Where do they have more right to expect 
help than in the men’s group of the 
church? It would be wonderful indeed if 
the men’s club could be a training group 
in which men learn to pray and to study 
ind to witness in their secular lives. The 
dub could be a society in which men 
how to answer the superficial at- 
tacks on the gospel which they are bound 
to hear, and in which they help one an- 
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other in trying to see how daily work, | 
anywhere, can be done in a more truly 
Christian spirit. 

As the men come to feel like a Chris- 
tian task force, they will begin to engage 
in evangelistic enterprises which require 
group effort in addition to those which 
each man must attempt alone. For ex- 
ample, if a local church does not have a 
book table, set up to place good Chris- 
tian literature in the homes of members 
and attenders, the men’s club ought to 
consider establishing such a service. We 
understand how important this service 
is when we realize that most people, in- 
cluding church members, never go into 
book stores. Many will never buy books 
unless they are directly confronted by 
them and unless some'one does a little 
persuading. It seems fitting that men 
who are gifted salesmen of lesser prod- 
ucts should use their skill to put into the 
hands of seekers the literature which 
may be the means of changing their lives. 

As the group becomes more conscious 
of its holy vocation, it may decide to un- 
dertake group visitation. This is no easy 
task, partly because the reception in 
homes or offices is often unfriendly, but 
we can learn from one another how to 
meet and overcome hostility. It is an old 
story in the history of the Christian 
movement. Men can be taught to make 
visits, as they can be taught how to talk 
or how to use good literature. The men’s 
group should provide each member with 
a pocketful of excellent contemporary 
leaflets, to be used in answering the most 
difficult questions. 

The place of a gifted pastor in this 
necessary redirection of the men’s move- 
ment is extremely important. Above all, 
the pastor can be the one who leads the 
training program by means of which the 
men learn how to perform their steady 
work of personal evangelism. The pas- | 
tor, himself a well-trained person, can 
train others to visit, to read, to pray, 
and to answer questions. He has a bet- 
ter opportunity in the men’s group than 
almost anywhere else. Once we were 
satisfied to suppose that the lay members 
could discharge their true functions by 
being the helpers of the pastor. Now all 
this is altered. Today, as we become 
aware of our great opportunity, we see 
that the opposite pattern is the true one. 
The lay members are the ones who bear 
the major evangelistic burden, because 
they are enmeshed daily in common life, 
and the pastor exists primarily to help 
them do this sacred work better. If we 
understand this point, we are well on 
the way to the redirection of the men’s 
movement, 
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The wind comes in gusts, the rain pelts 
the windows. But on this blustery Sun- 
day, you enter your church, take your 
place in a comfortable pew, and join 
in the service—feeling wonderfully at 
peace. And, yes—good and proud, too 
—because you know everything has 
been taken care of. 

Everything? . . . Materially speaking 
perhaps! But something is missing. Your 
pastor could tell you—but he probably 
won't. Yet deep in his heart lies his 
secret wish for inspiring church bells. 
And because he loves his church as you 
do—he dreams of hearing these bells, 
resounding far and wide over your com- 
munity—touching all and calling all 
to pray. 

Wouldn’‘t you like to see this spiritual 
need for your church realized? You can 
do so, of course by do- 
nating a Schulmerich® 
Carillon in the name of 
a loved one—or in your 
own name . . . now in 
your life-time. Or you 
might form a donors’ 
group. Speak to mem- 
bers of your congrega- 
tion—and your neigh- 
bors, friends and even 
business associates as 
well. Would you like 
further help? Write us. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
2820 CARILLON HILL + SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“A World-Honored Name” 
®@lrademark of Bell instruments produced by Scheimench Caritens, tac 
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BULLETIN 


BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 





every month, prov a where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, a 

blishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian box number is 
counted as three words. 





Choirmaster-Business Manager. Presby- 
terian church seeks married man to servé 
as choirmaster-business manager. Major 
emphasis of church is upon worship. Pro- 
gram growing in all areas. Multiple choir 


system is now in operation. Good facili- | 


ties. Church located in medium-sized cul- 
tural Ohio university community. Appli- 
cant must be trained in sacred music and 
be spiritual leader. Apply giving training, 
experience, and references. Position is 
now open. Write: Presbyterian Life, 
Box 115, 130 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


BOOKS 


American Catholics (Sheed and 
Ward, $3.75), a book whose subtitle is 
“A Protestant-Jewish View,” is a collec- 
tion of essays written by six men who 
were asked to express themselves about 
the Roman Catholic Church in the U.S.A. 
so that Sheed and Ward, a Catholic 
publishing house, might print the re- 








Casework position open. Challenging work 
in the Southwest for caseworkers with 
MSW degrees, to carry diversified case- 
loads. Good personnel practices, psychi- 
atric consultation, Social Security and re- 
tirement, salary based on experience and 
qualifications. Offices air conditioned. 
Write -Louis R. Turcotte, Family and 
Children’s Service, 602 S. Cheyenne, 
Tulsa 19, Oklahoma. 





New Zealand Presbyterian Minister with 
church of 500 members desires to serve in 
States for a period. Consider exchange, 
locum, or other position. Provide own 
transportation. Biography with Ministerial 
Relations. Reply to Rev. Russell F. Ken- 
ward, 30 Seddon St., Timaru, New Zealand. 





For Sale: 2-manual Pilcher Electro-pneu- 
matic Organ, 13 ranks plus chimes and 
harp. Specifications upon request. Re- 
quires auditorium seating not less than 
300. Now in storage. Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, 28th and Ohio Avenue, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 





Here Is My Harvest: Winsome, shrewdly 
discerning essays by a kindly farmer- 
philosopher. Wonderful gift. $4.00 post- 
paid. Exposition Press Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. No obli- 
gation to buy. Books-On-File, Dept. PL, 
Union City, New Jersey. 
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sults. The incisiveness of the chapters 
varies, as is to be expected in a sym- 
| posium. That by Presbyterian Robert 
| McAfee Brown is perhaps most helpful. 
| This book should give Protestants a 
| clearer understanding not only of their 
fellow-Christians in the Roman fold, but 
of their own faith. 


“The Servant Lord and His Servant 
People,” the theme of last summer's 
Brazil meeting of the World Presbyterian 
| Alliance, is thoughtfully explored by 
| Lewis S. Mudge, Theological Secretary 
| of the Alliance, in a book entitled In His 
| Service (Westminster, $3.00). In down- 
| to-earth fashion, Mudge points out some 
| things servanthood does not mean, and 
tries to discover what it does. 





Churchmen eager to learn more about 
| their religious heritage during this Jubi- 
|lee year will find a useful source book 
| in William Stevenson’s The Story of the 
Reformation (John Knox, $3.50). Writ- 
ten by a Scottish Presbyterian pastor, it 
demonstrates again that a concise history 
of a familiar period can be fresh and 
| lively as well as factually sound. 


In Outside the Camp (Doubleday, 
$3.00), Charles C. West explores the 
|place of the Christian between two 
worlds—“one that has died and another 
that is struggling to be born.” The Chris- 
tian, he writes, should not be a con- 
tented churchgoer or a happy cog in the 
world’s organizations, but a daily witness 
to his faith. The Christian girds himself 
for the fray by coming together with 
other Christians, and by studying the 
Bible. He may then discover that he 
himself changes, and so may the church, 
and the world. Only God will not change; 
instead, He will grow more real. 


“A great many people feel . . . that 
being a good Christian is doing some- 
thing breathtakingly dramatic,” notes 
William P. Barker, minister of the Bower 
Hill Community Church (Presbyterian) 
near Pittsburgh, in his new book, Saints 





In Word and Deed 


in Aprons and Overalls: Friends of 
Paul (Revell, $2.00). Employing a 
straightforward style, the author, in 
chapters about twelve of the apostle 
Paul’s co-workers, points up the signifi- 
cance of quiet lives. 


The well-known theologian Oscar 
Cullman presents an interesting idea in 
his littlke book A Message to Cath- 
olics and Protestants (Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, $1.50). Pointing out the ap. 
parently irreconcilable theological dif- 
ferences between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, he urges that a “symbol of 
Christian solidarity” is nevertheless 
needed. His suggestion: that during the 
week of prayer for Christian unity in 
January, local congregations take up an 
offering for the needy of the other con- 
fession. 


Av tiew. Book by Dorothy Clarke Wil 
son, Dr. Ida (McGraw-Hill, $5.95), 
chronicles the astounding achievements 
of an indomitable medical missionary 
during more than half a century in India, 
The story takes Ida Scudder through her 
struggle to resist following in the foot- 
steps of her missionary family; her de- 
cision to become a doctor to minister to 
India’s women; her vision—and its sub- 
sequent realization—of a hospital and 
medical college, the now famous Vellore 
Christian medical center. 


How persecution and physical depr- 
vation can make an ordinary Christian 
family heroic is the theme of Taiwon 
Koh’s The Bitter Fruit of Kom-Pawi 
(Winston, $3.50). The initial chapter 
describe the author's childhood in 4 
North Korean village, the hardships en- 
dured by her family during the Japanese 
occupation, and their years as refugees 
in South Korea. Mrs. Koh’s telling of 
these poignant events is matter of fact, 
as is her account of her efforts to be 
reunited with her children after she had 
come to study in the U.S.A. 


In A Treasury of Poems for Wor 
ship and Devotion (Harper, $4.95), 
Charles L. Wallis*includes the work 
three hundred poets from the sixth cet 
tury to the present. Handily arranged by 
subject and elaborately indexed, the 
book may prove valuable to those with 
little time for or interest in searching 
out their own material. 
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‘amily 


Man 


By Oren Arnold 


Adele and I have finally gotten the 
Christmas tree out of the house. It took 
some doing. Robin and Erin, the two 
granddaughters, felt that it should be 
a permanent fixture, like the grand 
piano, the trunk full of old costumes, the 
bottomless cooky jar, and the cuckoo 
clock. 


Elisabeth McInnes, lately back from 
Korea, reports on the eager Korean lad 
visiting Horace Underwood, Presbyte- 
rian missionary in Seoul. For the incon- 
venience he had caused his host, the 
boy apologized, “Sorry to cockroach on 
your time.” Horace replied, “Not at all. 
But the word is encroach.” Bowing again, 
the lad corrected himself—“Sorry, sir, to 
hencroach on your time. | always have 
trouble with the gender of English 
verbs.” 

‘eek wea 

They say that marriage licenses are 
just like hunting licenses—you are al- 
lowed only one dear. 


oO oO °° 


Fathers-can’t-win department: 

Ed Flagg was lecturing his ten-year- 
old. “You talk too much, Son. You should 
imitate me. You'll notice that I’m usually 
very quiet.” ; 

Sonny nodded, “Yeah, Dad, but see 
here, you've got a lot more to be quiet 


about.” 


Pesruary 1, 1960 





“One great advantage of success,” 
mused neighbor Steen Goldey after sup- 
per last night in our house, “is that you 
don’t have to listen any more to good 
advice.” 

° ° oO 

“I'm not much of a gardener,” says 
Bud Watson, “but I get credit for be- 
ing one. Fortunately my wife is an ex- 
pert, so I save my enthusiasm for the 
time when her vegetables and flowers 
are at their peak; then I help her carry 
them around to friends.” 


o 5o 7 


“Committee work,” said Ken Shively, 
“is like a soft chair—easy to get into but 
hard to get out of.” 


° 2 a 


“Certainly a woman pays more atten- 
tion to beauty than to brains,” agreed 
Mary Mehagian, when I challenged her 
on the point. “Because no matter how 
stupid a man may be, he is rarely blind.” 


° - 2 


Only objection I have to thrift is—my 
ancestors practiced so little of it that 
a lot of it is forced on me now. 


7 oO o 


Pity the poor pastor. He called un- 
expectedly at a home in his parish, and 
little son Jimmy was left to entertain 
him while Mother hurriedly put on a 
clean dress. The minister began studying 
the room, looking around in idle curios- 
ity. But Jimmy saw him and asked, 
“Well, what do you think of our stuff, 
anyway?” 

° ° ° 

“We can find more excuses to justify 
our lack of action for others,” says Karl 
F. Westermann, elder of the First Pres- 
byterian at Carnegie, Pennsylvania, 
“mainly because no one questions or 
criticizes us for our inactivity. But God 
is telling us every day what we should 
do.” 

° oO o 

Any family man can tell you that 
electric thermostats are important in 
maintaining the right temperature in a 
home. But he can also tell you that a 
warm home atmosphere is best main- 
tained by cool heads and warm hearts. 


° °° o 


Neither Alaska nor Hawaii can have 
any real standing as states until their 
highway death tolls soar into the hun- 
dreds each year, and everybody begins 
to shout about it without taking any ac- 
tion. 

° ° ° 

“A noisy man,” said Bill Cowper, “is 

always in the right.” 
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IS THERE ANY PLACE FOR RELIGION 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Can there be a “common core”? 

On the third suggestion of a way to redeem the public 
schools from “secularism,” there is considerable disagree- 
ment. This is what is called the “core” approach. The idea 
is that there is a common core of religious belief on which 
Jews, Catholics, and all the varieties of Protestants can 
agree. This common core should be not merely studied, but 
taught in the public schools of a nation where something 
near 96 per cent of the people (more or less, depending on 
which survey you read) believe in God. 

Eugene Carson Blake, an advocate of this approach, puts 
it like this: “Relying upon this basic agreement of all the 
religious traditions, I believe that all religious persons, forces, 
and institutions should press for the re-introduction into 
the heart of the curriculum and life of our public schools 
of belief in God as creator, ruler, judge, and Father. This is 
not a proposal for the sectarian teaching of religion. It can 
be based on what Roman Catholics accept as “Natural The- 
ology.’ It can be based on the Old Testament. It is not out 
of harmony with essential Protestant belief and is in fact 
what the Protestant founding fathers of our nation thought 
that they were doing at the outset.” 

John Bennett, on the other hand, says, “I believe that a 
better approach in this country is to have it clearly under- 
stood that the State is neutral as between the traditional 
faiths, that it is not a secular State or indifferent to the reli- 
gious life of the citizens or to the relevance of their religion 
to its affairs, that it does not profess a common denominator 
religion, that it is in no sense a teacher of religion but that 
it does use symbols and provide for acts of religious recog- 
nition that refer to the Reality which the churches and other 
religious bodies alone are competent to interpret. When the 
word God is used, it should mean to the citizens not some 
common-denominator idea of deity, but what they learn 
about God from their religious traditions.” 

It is difficult to see just what the “symbols” and “acts” 
might be which are appropriate to a public school setting, 
but are neither “common denominator,” like the prayer the 
New York State Board of Regents has proposed, which has 
been both assailed and hailed, nor yet “sectarian.” It is also 
hard, at this moment, as Dr. Blake is one of the first to admit, 
to put much content into the “core” idea. “Unfortunately, 
the churches do not by any means agree as to what should 
be taught and what should not be taught in public institu- 
tions,” he says. Unfortunately they do not even agree as to 
what version of the Old Testament should be used. The 
exegesis of Isaiah, an Old Testament book which Christians 
generally see as presaging events in the New, could be con- 
troversial indeed. 

Of a group representing all faiths which met in a Middle 
Western town to consider just what sort of religious teaching 
or studying about religion would be appropriate in the pub- 
lic schools, the school superintendent remarked, “The only 
agreement they reached is that no agreement seemed pos- 
sible.” 

Concerned Protestants have a wide area for creative think- 
ing in the whole question of religious content in the public 
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schools. A comprehensive survey of all the aspects of the 
problem, with a proposal for thorough local study over the 
next two years, is about to be presented by the Committee 
on Religion and Public Education of the National Council 
of Churches to its Commission on General Christian Educa. 
tion. The discussion which is bound to result should help 
clarify some of the issues. Whether released time, studying 
“about” religion, or the “core” idea will represent the best 
solution to religious illiteracy may depend largely on local 
circumstances. In any case, local school administrators who 
are willing to try out various experiments will need protec- 
tion and defense on the part of thoughtful church people 
from assaults upon them by zealots and unbelievers alike. 

Freedom of religion, one of Roosevelt's famous four, is 
surely an outstanding ornament of the American Republic. 
With its corollary, the separation of Church and State, this 
freedom has helped American churches to be strong, self- 
supporting, and well-attended on Sundays, in contrast to 
those in some countries where there is an established Church, 
Most American churchmen have no trouble in agreeing that 
the American system is healthier for the churches, giving 
them independence and liberty to speak their minds even 
against a particular policy of government; and it is also best 
for the State. Even Roman Catholic thinkers in the United 
States on the whole accept as right and proper the freedom 
for all to worship as they please and the neutrality of gov- 
ernment toward a multiplicity of sects. 


Hazards of separation 

Yet the separation of Church and State is not an unmixed 
blessing. John Bennett points out that it has certainly stimv- 
lated the fragmentizing into endless sects so characteristic 
of the American religious scene. He also suggests that since 
lay people voluntarily support churches, they may tend to 
feel they own them, as if the church were another voluntary 
association, not exactly like the Rotary Club, but not too 
different. 

It is certain, too, that the religious illiteracy and the secv- 
lar atmosphere in our public schools stem from the separa- 
tion of Church and State. In England, no difficulty seems to 
be found in having ministers come into the public schools 
to give religious instruction, from which a child must spe- 
cifically request to be excused if he is an unbeliever. 

Perhaps the most dangerous of the consequences of the 
separation of Church and State, however, is the process 
which Will Herberg, in Protestant, Catholic, Jew, describes 
as follows: “It is but one more step, though a most fateful 
one, to proceed from ‘the religions of democracy’ [the “three 
faiths” which dominate America], to ‘democracy as a reli- 
gion’ and consciously to erect ‘democracy’ into a superfaith 
above and embracing the three recognized religions.” 

What can happen when a particular system of govern 
ment becomes the highest loyalty of a people is demon- 
strated in the Soviet Union. 

This is not to say that the separation of Church and State 
is a bad thing. It has certainly been a good one in the United 
States, for the Church as for the government. It is simply 
to say that there is a faith, higher than faith in the Constitu- 
tion, that Christians must never cease to practice and pro 
claim. 


This is the third of three articles on “The Wall of Separa 


tion and the Freedom to Believe.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Verna Turpin Borsky 





Roberto and the Llamas 


In the gray light of early morning, 
Roberto let down the corral bars and 
called softly, “Come, llamas.” 

Six long-necked, woolly animals rose 
slowly to their feet. In orderly file they 
marched out of their stone-walled yard 


and stood waiting for the loads to be 
tied to their backs. 

But first, Roberto and his father folded 
into a bunch the long coarse hair that 
grew on each Ilama’s back. This made 
soft padding for the loads. Five animals 
were to carry bags of potatoes to market, 
but the leader, Yani, whose wool had re- 
cently been sheared, would have a light 
pack, 

“Inside is yarn, spun from your own 
wool,” Roberto spoke softly into Yani’s 
velvety ear. 

In the town where they were going, 
there was a man called Sehor Thompson. 
He was a visitor who had come to South 
America to paint pictures of the Indians 
living in the Andes Mountains. Roberto 
had heard that he wished to buy llama 
yarn spun by a mountain boy. 

Most llamas are brown with speckles 
of black or yellow. There are also a few 
white and a few black ones. Yani was 
silvery white, which made his wool spe- 
cial, Roberto reasoned, His father had 
helped with the shearing, but Roberto 
had spun the yarn himself on a small 
hand-spindle. 

“If the Senor buys it, you shall have a 
new bell,” he told Yani. 

The sun was coming up behind the 
mountains as the last pack was tied in 
place. The air was still very cold. Roberto 
shivered under his red poncho, and 
pulled close the hanging earflaps of his 
tasseled woolen cap: 


Frenruary 1, 1960 





“Den't try to hurry the llamas,” his 
father cautioned, 

“I won't,” Roberto promised. 

The trail zigzagged in and out and 
around the mountains. Although it was 
steep and rocky, the small, sharp hoofs 
of the llamas never faltered. 

Then suddenly, around a bend in the 
trail, they came upon another string of 
llamas. Only these animals were not 
walking. With legs folded beneath them, 
they sat quietly at the side of the trail. 
A boy stood beside the leader, pleading, 
“Get up. Please get up.” 

“Pacha!” cried Roberto. The boy was 
a friend, who lived with his grandfather 
high in the mountains. 

Right now he was almost in tears, “I 
tried to make my llamas walk faster. In- 
stead, they sat down.” 

Roberto nodded understandingly. A 
llama walks slowly—or he won't walk at 
all. Neither will he budge if the load on 
his back is too heavy. 

Pacha had also heard about the Sefior 
visiting in the town. Now he pointed to 
a bulky net bag at his feet. Roberto 
peeked inside. It was filled with yarn, 
black like the wool of Pacha’s lead Ilama. 

“I wanted to sell it and buy new caps 
for Grandfather and me,” explained 
Pacha. He sighed. “But now my Ilamas 
may sit here for hours. I may not see 
the Senior at all.” 

For a minute Roberto didn’t answer. 
Then he said, “I—I will take your yarn 
to the Senor.” 

His llamas had marched on without 
him. Catching up Pacha’s bag of yarn, 
Roberto hurried after them. Only now he 
was worried. Would Senor Thompson 
like black yarn better than white? 


Soon he saw the red roofs of the town. 
He led the Ilamas through the narrow 
cobblestone streets to the market place. 
There he untied his own bag of yarn 
and began to look for the Senor. 

He found him in the town square. “I 
have brought yarn spun from the wool 
of my silver llama,” Roberto said politely. 
He hesitated, then added, “And here is 
black varn spun by my friend Pacha.” 

The Senor smiled pleasantly. He 
looked first in one sack, then the other. 
He shook his head. “I wanted the yarn 
for a sweater for my own little boy. But 
there isn’t enough white yarn. There 
isn’t enough black, either.” 

Disappointed, Roberto started to reach 
for the bags of yarn. Then the Senor 
stopped him. “I have it. I will buy both 
colors of yarn,” he exclaimed. “The 
sweater will be black with a design of 
white llamas.” 

Roberto could hardly believe his ears. 
“Thank you!” he cried. 

The rest of the day he was very busy. 
He traded his potatoes for sacks of corn 
and sugar and fruit. With the coins the 
Seftor gave him, he bought a shiny silver 
bell to hang around Yani’s neck. The 
other Ilamas had new red tassels to deco- 
rate their pointed ears, 

There sign of Pacha, so 
Roberto used his friend’s money to buy 
two warm woolen caps—a red one for 
Pacha, white for his grandfather. He 
would take them to Pacha’s house. 

“Come, llamas!” 

The sun had already dipped low in 
the sky. A purple mist covered the 
mountains like a blanket. Roberto and 
his lamas marched home to the sweet, 
clear tinkle of Yani’s new bell. 


was no 
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can the Billy Graham Team fulfill “Operation Africa” 
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